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The  Nash  Four  Carriole 

The  surest  way  correctly  to  calculate  how  far  the  Nash 
Four  Carriole  excels  is  to  make  direct  contrasts. 

You  will  find  it  a  fact  that  in  those  basic  essentials  of 
motor  and  chassis  that  determine  the  true  worth  of  any 
car  this  Nash  model  does  offer  pronounced  superiorities. 

The  evidence  confronts  you  in  every  phase  of  operation, 
during  every  mile  you  ride,  throughout  every  test  you 
employ. 

And  surmounting  this  splendid  mechanism  is  an  all-metal 
panel  body  that  for  craftsmanship,  beauty,  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  appointments  is  unprecedented  in  its  field. 


Features  and  Appointments  of  Carriole — All-metal  panel  body.    Spacious 

comfort  for  five  full-grown  passengers.  Two  restful-parlor-car  chairs  in  front.  Com- 
modious, strongly  built,  patent  leather  finish  trunk  mounted  upon  trunk'rack  at  rear. 
Heavily  nickel-plated  guard  bars  at  back  of  body.  Silk  curtains.  Door  pockets. 
Dome  light.  Door  and  side  windows  adjustable.  Windshield  wiper.  Kick  plates. 
Compact  spark  and  gas  control  arrangement. 


FOURS 


The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Sound  footing!  When  you  put  your 
best  foot  forward  it  ought  to  be 
silk  shod.  For  not  only  is  silk 
the  accepted  fabric  of  elegance 
throughout  the  world,  but  when 
it  is  made  into  hand-finished  ho- 
siery  by  Phoenix  methods,  it  has  a 
long-mileage  endurance  that  makes 
it  a  downright  economy.  Luxurious 
hosiery-travel  at  small  cost!  Sturdy 
beauty  that  commands  leadership 
everywhere!  These  are  compelling 
reasons  why  you  should  find  sound 
footing  in  Phoenix  hosiery  now. 
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''The   Last  Great  West 
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To  be  Told  in  Indian  Pageantry  at  the  Apostle  Islands  This  Summer 

By  L.  E.  McKenzie 
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">\  here   restless    waters    hnve    earned   grotesque   caverns — " 


T'ilS  summer,  during  the  entire 
month  of  August,  the  legends  of 
the  beautiful  Apostle  Islands  are  to 
be  rewoven  about  their  grottoed  shores 
and  the  white  fathers  of  the  greater 
cities  will  come  with  their  wives  and 
chiliren  and  look  upon  the  remarkab'p 
pageantry  of  The  Last  Great  West. 

All  because  on  one  sunny  day  of  June. 
1923,  there  stood  a  throbbing  motor  in  k 
huge,  blue  car  on  one  of  the  boulevards 
of  Milwaukee.  Across  the  sides  of  the 
car  there  glowed  in  red  letters  'The  Last 
Great  West,"  and  "Indian  Pageant  For 
1924".  Three  months  later  the  Scout 
Car  stood  with  its  wheels  washed  by  the 
lapping  waters   of  Gitchee  Gummee,  the 


Great  Sea  Water  of  the  Ojibwa — Lake 
Superior. 

The  Scout  for  the  annual  Indian  Pag- 
eant, to  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
this  summer,  has  found  his  Last  Great 
West.  He  has  listened  to  the  miracle 
stories  of  the  islands,  rode  upon  the  blue 
watered  bosom  of  the  many  channels,  and 
in  the  evening  has  dreaniel  under  the  re- 
viving keenness  of  the  whispering  wind 
that  plays  all  day  among  the  fabled  is- 
lands and  at  night-time  comes  ashore  to 
bring  the  breath  of  a  new  life  to  the  ener- 
vated thousands  from  the  cities. 

It  is  a  place  of  long  daylights  and  of 
amazing  contrasts,  this  farthest  north 
peninsula  of  Wisconsin.     As  yet  it  is  but 


little  known  and  less  understood  by  those 
who  hold  the  future  development  and 
conservation  of  the  state  in  their  hands. 

Immediately  out  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bayfield  peninsula  lie  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands, set  amid  deep  channels,  where  rest- 
less waters  have  carved  grotesque  cav- 
erns and  created  wonders  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Away  out  on  the  ever-shifting  hori- 
zon hang  long  plumes  of  dark  smudge  on 
the  lighter  haze,  the  handwriting  in  the 
skies  of  the  commerce  that  is  carrying 
the  riches  of  the  hills  and  the  passing 
treasures  of  the  forests  to  the  over-popu- 
lated East.  Within  range  of  vision  of 
the  Indian  Pageant  Park  on  Red  Cliff 
Bay,  on  the  mainland,  is  deepwater  an- 
chorage for  a  thousand  ocean-going  ships, 
which  may  yet  reach  these  waters  from 
the  Old  World  if  the  Lakes-to-the  Gulf 
project  becomes  reality. 

Up  here  is  the  birthplace  of  Indian 
Summer.  iFor  Way-ne-Boz-ho,  the  Ojib- 
wa demigod,  in  the  Moon  of  the  Falling 
Leaf  sat  upon  his  favorite  mound  on  the 
sacred  island  of  Moring-wan-a-kan-ing 
(now  Madeline),  and  filling  his  mammoth 
pipe,  breathed  those  first  smoke  breaths 
of  the  Autumn  before  composing  himself 
for  his  winter's  sleep.  Thus  the  Indians, 
some  of  the  ancient,  wrinkled  braves  of 
another  day,  who  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Indian  Pageant,  account  for  "Indian  Sum- 
mer" and  all  its  glories  of  trailing  haze, 
resembling  the  bluest  smoke. 

Up  here  are  the  indigo  channels  of  Tlie 
Last  Great  West,  that  once  were  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  Sioux  and  the 
Ojibwa,  in  that  day  when  these  warriors 
went  forth  in  their  war  canoes  and  en- 
gaged in  the  only  "naval  battle"  in  In- 
dian history.  This  battle  was  fought  in 
the  very  waters  where  it  will  be  re-en- 
acted in  the  Indian  Pageant  this  summer. 

"The  Last  Great  West"  is  penetrated 
by  the  world's  longest  blue  water  high- 
way, Wisconsin  state  highway  thirteen, 
joining  with  Minnesota  highway  one  from 
Duluth  northward,  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  to  Port  Williams,  Canada. 
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Within  two  days  driving  distance  of  twen- 
ty million  people  lies  this  wonderful 
boulevard  road.  Around  Chequamegon 
it  stretches,  from  Ashland  north  to  Bay- 
field, always  winding  along  the  curving 
bluffs  and  hillsides  and  presenting  pano- 
ramas of  the  islands,  the  blue  waters  and 
the  ravines  that  are  unequalled  anywhere 
else  in  America;  then  from  Bayfield  west- 
ward through  the  deer  country,  where 
half  a  hundred  trout  streams  tumble 
from  the  fastnesses  of  the  one-time  wild- 
erness and  where  today  deer,  bear,  and 
smaller  game  abound. 

Up  here  is  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
something  that  in  this  day  of  high  speed 
is  seldom  encountered.  Hundreds  of 
camping  places  along  these  shores,  where 
mosguitOf  s  are  unknoun.  constitute  a  ha- 
ven for  the  hay-fever  sufferers  from  a 
dozen  Middle  Western  states,  as  well  as 
for  anyone  who  fears  the  little  insect 
with  the  wicked  sting.  Here  are  possibil- 
ities of  exploration  that  would  take  sea- 
sons cf  touring  and  hiking  to  encompass. 
There  are  the  islands  themselves,  etched 
on  the  blue  sea.  with  mammoth  caverns, 
extending  in  some  places  for  miles  back 
under  the  hills,  and  outlined  with  all  the 
artistry  and  beauty  to  be  found  in  Ameri- 
ca's most  famous  scenic  spots. 

And  here  are  the  relics  of  the  past 
and  locations  rich  with  historic  interest 
that  hearken  back  to  that  day.  nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  "sacred 
fire"  was  ablaze  at  LaPointe.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  the  Ojibwa  had  their  prin- 
cipal city  here  ten  centuries  ago,  but 
there  came  the  time  when  the  fire  was 
extinguished  and  famine,  disaster,  and 
disease  nearly  wiped  out  the  tribe.  Jt 
was  the  penalty  for  failing  to  keep  the 


"sacred  fire"  burning,  say  the  oil  men, 
many  of  whom  will  appear  in  the  Indian 
village  at  the  pageant  this  year  and  who 
will  mumble  their  ancient  tales,  handed 
down  from  a  long  line  of  chiefs  of  the 
Bad  River,  the  Lac  du  Flambeau,  the 
Cort  d'Oreilles  and  the  Red  Cliff  reserva- 
tion. 

In  these  islands  the  first  mission,  which 
will  also  be  reproduced  in  the  Indian 
pageant,  was  established.  Here  lived  the 
Hermit  with  his  mysterious  gold,  wh:) 
was  murdered  by  unknown  Red  Men  on 
Wilson  Island.  Here  also  are  the  talking 
waters  under  the  rocks,  the  thunder  of 
Bark  Bay  that  rumbles  across  the  sunset 
land;  the  pools  of  the  headlands,  where 
lake  trout  are  to  be  taken  with  the  spoon; 
and  the  ledges  in  the  winding  channels 
where  the  great  northern  j)ike  are  to  1)C 
caught   with   the  troU. 

Here  are  the  island  cradles  of  Wiscon- 
sin's history — The  Apostles — rocking  in 
the  early  morning  vapors  of  the  "Great 
Northern  Sea."  Out  there  one  can  im- 
agine the  famous  pirate  craft  of  the 
"Twelve  Apostles",  its  shadowy  bulk  sal- 
lying forlh  from  the  caverns  of  Oak  I^^ 
land.  a  phantom  ship  on  a  phantom  sea 
of  fog.  Once  it  was  real,  in  the  days 
when  it  was  an  actual  menace  to  the 
bateau  of  the  first  hardy  voyageurs.  This 
pirate  ship  will  be  recreated  as  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Pageant. 

The  northern  peninsula  of  Wisconsin  is 
unique  for  its  thousands  upon  thousan:is 
of  acres  of  islands  and  mainland.  Lo- 
cated in  the  'frost-proof"  lands,  so  named 
because  the  tempering  Avaters  of  the  big 
inland  sea  prevent  killing  frosts  in  the 
spring  and  early  in  the  fall,  it  is  a  fruit 
country  and  a  playground  of  unusual  pos- 
sibilities.    Small  berries  and  fruits  grow 


here  naturally,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  have  red  raspberries  and  green  corn 
from  the  garden  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber. 

On  Christmas  day,  1923,  no  ice  had  form- 
ed anywhere  in  the  island  region  and  no 
snow  had  fallen.  Climatically  perfect  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  Indian 
Pageant  is  to  be  staged,  and  with  a  per- 
fect amphitheater  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  pageant  visitors,  the  new  national 
tourist  attraction  of  the  Middle  West 
gives  promise  of  outrivalling  the  Mardi- 
Gras  of  New  Orleans  or  the  Mission  Play 
of  California. 

The  Indian  Pageant  Park  is  situated 
on  the  mainland  of  Chequamegon  Bay, 
whose  shores  once  rang  with  the  chants 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  war 
whoops  of  the  Indian  warriors.  It  com- 
bines the  beauty  of  blue  water  and  sky 
with  the  verdant  background  of  woodland 
and  ravine,  and  is  reached  by  the  finest 
automobile  highways,  an  easy  two  or 
three  day  drive  from  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities. 

On  the  level  stretch  of  the  great  natur- 
al amphitheater  will  be  staged,  during 
the  entire  month  of  August,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  annual  pageants,  depicting 
the  progress  of  the  Last  Great  West  from 
the  period  when  the  Ojibwa  gods  were 
born  on  Madeline  Islands,  the  largest  of 
the  famed  Apostle  group,  lying  directly 
across  the  channel  from  Bayfield  and  In- 
dian Pageant  Park,  to  the  day  when  the 
axe  cf  the  first  lumbermen  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  virgin  pine. 

Thirty  thousand  people  can  be  comfort- 
ably accommodated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
natural  arena,  and  hotel,  tent  cities,  and 
camping  grounds  are  being  made  ready 
now  for  the  summer's  playtime  in  the 
best  playgrounds  of  all. 

About  two  thousand  Indians  and  white 
men  will  depict  the  scenes  of  the  first 
pageant,  "Ke-wa-de-no-kwa"  (Girl  of  the 
North),  named  for  the  sister  of  Chief 
White  Crane  of  the  Ojibwa,  who  married 
the  first  white  settler  of  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands, Michel  Cadotte.  and  whose  de- 
scendants are  today  a  numerous  colony 
near  Indian  Pageant  Park. 

The  pageant  is  written  and  will  be 
staged  by  Kenneth  M.  Ellis,  a  pageant 
master  of  national  reputation,  and  the 
Apostle  Islands  Indian  Pageant  Corpora- 
tion presents  it  as  the  leading  tourist  at- 
traction of  1924. 


Christmnsi.  li):!.t,  ai  Bayfield. 


De.siarij  in  the  Little  Garden,  by  Flet- 
cher iSteele  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
Boston,  Mass.)  An  unusual  little  book, 
and  unusually  practical,  because  it  is  not 
intended  for  people  who  are  laying  out 
million  dollar  estates,  but  for  those  who 
have  grounds  of  moderate  size  and  wish 
to  give  their  homes  a  setting  that  is 
artistic  as  well  as  inexpensive. 
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Down  the   Flambeau 

There's  a  Real  Thrill  in   Following  the  Adventures  of  These  Intrepid  Mariners 

Down  the  Swift  Waters  of  the  Flambeau 

By  Alonzo  W.  Pond 


The   t  r»'\v   :iii(l    <»ii«-  of   the   Ships. 


'OU  ought  to  go  down  the  Flam- 
beau if  you  want  a  canoe  trip. 
There's  where  you  get  real  ca- 
noeing. But  you've  got  to  have  a  guide 
who  knous  the  rapids  if  you  expect  to 
come  out  alive."  That  is  what  someone 
told  nie  five  years  ago,  and  from  that  day 
the  Flambeau  became  a  goal  to  dream 
about. 

Twenty-two  months  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  Ford  ambulance  on  the  Western 
Front  intensified  that  hazy  desire  to  a 
determination  and  in  July,  1919,  I  began 
the  long  anticipated  journey.  Having  an 
abundance  of  time  and  a  scarcity  of 
funds.  I  decided  to  go  north  by  river 
instead  of  by  rail.  It  was  a  mistake,  but 
I  pushed  up  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
swift  Wisconsin  River  to  the  portage  into 
Tomahawk  Lake,  then  to  Minocqua. 
where  I  shipped  to  Boulder  Junction, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Manitowish 
and  Flambeau  Rivers.  I  had  no  fund.s 
to  hire  a  guide  and  none  of  my  com- 
panions were  able  to  make  the  trip  witli 
me. 

My  canoe,  "Laura  L.",  was  a  fourteen 
foot,  second  hand,  canvas  boat  of  unknown 
make.  The  outfit  consisted  of  a  pup  tent, 
a  supply  of  grub,  blankets,  frying  pan  and 
kettle,  a  twenty-two  rifle,  fishing  tackle, 
field  glasses  and  a  bird  book,  besides  a 
few  dozen  "necessities"  which  every  ama- 
teur camper  finds  useless  and  is  continu- 
ally eliminating  frcm  his  outfit  as  his 
e.xperience  grows. 

The  north  fork  of  the  Manitowish  rises 
in  the  lakes  of  Western  Vilas  County, 
Wisconsin,  near  the  Micnigan — Wisconsin 
line,  flows  west  and  f  little  south  to  a 
few  miles  below  Boulder  Junction  where 


it  changes  its  general  direction  to  south- 
west, then  turns  northwest,  passes  thru 
Island,  Spider.  Stone,  and  Rest  Lakes 
and  again  flows  west  by  south  to  Mani- 
towish, turns  due  south  for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Bear  and 
becomes  the  Flambeau.  It  is  a  narrow 
winding  stream  and  has  a  current  of 
three  or  four  miles  per  hour.  The  scen- 
ery is  beautiful.  Sometimes  the  boat 
wound  in  and  out  between  low,  bush- 
covered  banks,  then  through  marshes  on 
one  side  and  low  wooded  shores  on  the 
other,  always  varied  enough  to  make 
one  wonder  what  was  around  the  next 
bend. 

Where  the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  tracks 
cross  the  river  a  little  below  Boulder 
Lake  the  river  bed  is  fillel  with  rocks 
which  the  shallow  water  makes  trouble- 
.'ome.     I  wcded  a  few  vards  there,  letting 


the  boat  down  through  the  rocks  nearly 
to  the  old  dam,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  portage. 

The  lakes  altho  tiiey  made  travel  slow- 
er, were  a  great  delight;  the  clear  water, 
sandy  bottom,  and  rolling  wooded  shores 
would  thrill  the  heart  of  the  most  con- 
firmed grouch.  The  few  summer  hotels 
and  cottages  ha\e  in  no  way  detracted 
from  the  wilderness  of  the  country  and 
have  added  the  possibility  of  meeting  a 
pleasant  stranger  where  civilized  con- 
vention does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
sudden  friendships. 

To  one  romantically  inclined  the  many 
little  wooded  islands  in  Island  Lake  offer 
unlimited  { ossibilities.  I  think  there  is 
no  pleasanter  sight  after  paddling  through 
some  dead  swamp,  kesping  your  direc- 
tion only  by  watching  the  way  the  grass 
bends  in  the  sluggish  current,  than  sud- 
denly to  round  a  point  and  gaze  upon  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  water,  lying  between 
low,  rolling,  tree  covered  hills,  and  dotted 
all  over  with  tiny  little  islands,  dark 
green  with  pine  trees.  It's  north  a  hard 
day's  paddle. 

Below  Rest  Lake  there  is  another  dam 
with  portage  trail  on  the  left.  A  little 
swift  water  works  itself  into  a  few  little 
waves  to  give  the  first  taste  of  "rapids" 
and  then  settles  down  to  plain  sailing, 
now  between  swampy  banks,  now  low 
woo  led  shores,  or  high  steep  gravel 
slopes,  and  again  between  swamps  and 
low  lying  woods. 

About  ten  o'clock  of  the  second  day  I 
reached  the  village  of  Manitowish  (C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.),  and  spent  some  time  trying 
to  get  some  "dope"  on  the  river  between 
tliere  and  Park  Falls.       Up  to  that  time 
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I  supposed  that  I  had  met  the  most  adept 
people  at  misdirecting  travelers — I  know 
better  now. 

"How  far  to  Park  Falls  by  river?"  I 
asked,  and  was  told  by  some  a  hundred 
miles,  by  others  sixty. 

"Well,  how  long  will  it  take  me?"  I 
tried. 

"Some  does  it  in  a  week.  Pete  and 
Charlie  does  it  every  spring  in  a  day,  but 
they  go  light,  know  the  river,  start  early, 
and  quit  late.  They  could  tell  you  all 
about  it  but  thej^  ain't  here  now,  they're 
up  Mercer  way." 

At  last  I  found  a  fellow  who  had  taken 
the  wannigan  down  a  few  months  before. 
He  thought  I  could  make  it  in  a  couple 
of  days. 

"Are  there  any  rapids,"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  after  you  hit  the  Turtle." 

"Can  I  shoot  them  or  must  I  portage, 
and  where  are  the  bad  ones?" 

"Some  of  them,  yes.  Three  or  four 
you'll  have  to  carry  around;  they're  bad 
ones."  Then  followed  the  usual  stories 
of  all  the  "dudes"  who  had  lost  their  out- 
fits and  some  of  them  their  lives  and  just 
how  it  all  happened.  He  couldn't  tell 
how  far  the  first  bad  ones  were — he 
couldn't  say  what  landmarks  they  could 
be  told  by,  but  "You'll  see  the  portage 
trails  and  there  are  farmers  along  the 
river  you  can  ask."  (I  think  we  saw 
one  farm  on  the  river  in  the  next  sixty 
miles  and  that  was  after  we  had  shot 
nearly  all  the  rapids  above  Park  Falls.) 

At  any  rate  I  pushed  on.  paying  little 
attention  to  the  scenery  except  to  note 
that  it  alternated  swamp  and  high  wooded 
shores.  After  about  twenty  miles  I  saw 
a  clearing  and  cabin.  I  landed  and  asked 
about  camping  sites.  They  referred  me 
to  a  hunter's  cabin  two  miles  farther 
down  and  said  it  was  on  high  ground 
where  I  could  pitch  tent,  which  I  did,  not 
many  minutes  later. 

II 

Did  you  ever  wake  up  In  a  dog  tent 
to    find    it    raining    hard    and    cold,    the 
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foot  of  the  blankets  soaked  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  you  had  pitched  the  opening 
to  leeward;  four  new  holes  leaking  icy 
little  streams  down  onto  your  left  shoul- 
der; the  starboard  side  of  the  tent  piled 
high  with  duffel  and  the  roof  sagging  so 
you  couldn't  get  over  on  that  side?  Then 
the  ditch  you  didn't  dig  because  the 
weather  looked  clear,  becomes  glaringly 
noticeable  and  you  start  to  wonder  if 
that  front  guy  rope  is  loose  enough  to 
stand  shrinking  without  pulling  the  stake. 
That's  what  daylight  brought;  so  I  shifted 
just  enough  to  let  the  new  leaks  run  out- 
side the  blankets  and  gave  over  to  a 
dreamy  hoping  it  Avould  soon  clear  up. 
No  fun  traveling  an  unknown  stream 
alone  in  the  rain  wlien  there  isn't  any 
real  need  of  iti 

When  it  finally  stopped  raining  I 
crawled  out  and  waded  through  dripping 
ferns  to  explore  the  cabin.  I  got  in  and 
found  a  serviceable  stove  and  dry  wood. 
The  weather  showed  no  signs  of  a  per- 
manent clearing,  so  I  transferred  enough 
supplies  to  the  cabin  to  get  a  meal,  ate 
heartily,  drove  out  the  chill  with  a  nice 
little  fire  and  settlea  down  to  read  an  old 
magazine  I  had  dug  out  of  a  pile  of  rub- 
bish in  a  corner. 


A  Portage 


It  was  sort  of  cozy  there  sitting  on  that 
rough  bench,  elbows  on  the  square  heavy 
table  and  back  to  the  friendly  warm  fire, 
following  the  thread  of  a  wild,  impossible 
story.  I  had  just  about  decided  to  bring 
in  all  my  duffel  and  dry  it  out,  spend  the 
night  in  the  cabin  and  get  a  good  start 
in  the  morning  instead  of  attempting  to 
move  on  farther  that  day,  when  I  heard 
voices  outside. 

"Nothing  short  of  murder  keeps  me 
out  of  that  shack.  I've  been  wet  just 
about  long  enough,"  I  heard,  and  saw  two 
of  the  wettest  lads  I  ever  hope  to  see 
looking  in  at  the  window. 

They  had  camped  on  a  low  shore  the 
night  before  and  everything  they  owned 
was  thoroughly  soaked.  So  they  had  de- 
cided to  paddle  in  the  rain  until  they 
found  a  better  place  to  dry  out.  It  turned 
out  that  they  had  come  from  upper  Mich- 
igan through  the  lakes  and  were  going  on 
down  to  the  Mississippi.  They  knew  even 
less  about  shooting  rapids  than  I,  so  we 
decided  to  combine  forces  as  far  as  Park 
Falls,  where  I  was  to  meet  Dad. 

We  cleaned  out  the  cabin  and  built  a 
roaring  fire.  Both  outfits  were  brought 
in  and  overhauled  to  be  ready  for  the 
morrow.  Then  we  had  a  real  feed, 
thanks  to  the  little  stove,  and  turned  in 
to  sleep. 

Ill 

About  two  hours  paddle  from  the  cabin 
we  got  our  first  bit  of  rapids.  The 
river  narrowed  some  and  the  water 
crowded  itself  into  the  smaller  channel, 
quickened  its  speed  and  tossed  up  large 
waves  that  rolled  back  on  one  another  in 
a  never  ending  battle.  It  was  pretty  to 
look  at  the  bark-stained  water  lashing 
itself  into  white  caps  between  the  dark 
green  hills  so  silent  and  wild  and  awe- 
some. There  are  two  pitches  before  the 
Turtle  River  joins  the  Flambeau.  They 
look  bad  to  one  who  is  used  to  plain  sail- 
ing but  we  steered  for  the  largest  waves 
and  were  shot  through  safely  to  the  quiet 
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water  beyond,  gloriously  happy  with  our 
first  success. 

Fast  water  has  something  about  it  that 
makes  the  canoeist  pulse  with  the  joy  of 
living:  its  beauty,  its  power,  its  treacher- 
ousness  possesses  his  very  soul,  and  while 
he  trembles  as  he  enters  the  contest,  put- 
ting his  own  skill  against  the  brutish 
power  of  the  water,  he  glories  in  it,  and 
countless  duckings  and  perilous  accidents 
can  not  lessen  the  joy  and  desire  of 
tackling  the  next. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Turtle  we  en- 
tered a  stretch  known  as  the  Seven  Mile 
Rapids  in  the  first  five  miles  of  which 
there  are  twelve  distinct  rapids  varying 
in  length  from  a  few  rols  to  half  a  mile 
and  containing  drops  of  from  three  to 
seven  feet.  We  early  adopted  the  plan 
of  taking  turns  at  going  first  so  that  the 
other  boat  could  take  advantage  of  any 
mistakes  or  discoveries  the  leader  might 
make.  As  we  neared  the  white  water 
we  would  stand  up  and  try  to  pick  out 
the  best  and  deepest  channel  through  the 
»"ocks;  then  one  boat  would  catch  hold 
of  the  shore,  watch  the  other  go  through, 
and  when  she  had  safely  reached  the 
quiet  water  below,  shoot  after  her.  Our 
picking  a  channel,  however,  usually 
amounte-i  to  "aim  for  the  middle  and 
hang  on". 

All  of  the  afternoon  we  were  in  the 
rapids,  often  with  the  beats  half  full  of 
water,  but  we  were  happy — happy  as 
only  those  who  loVte  the  wilds  know  how 
to  be.  It  was  my  luck — whether  good 
or  bad  is  still  to  be  decided — to  go  anead 
on  the  two  worst  pieces  we  met  with. 
The  first,  known  as  Quinn's  Rapids  was 
a  real  thriller.  .\t  that  point  the  shores 
are  rocky  and  a  few  boulders  have  stray- 
ed Qut  into  the  stream  to  hinder  navi- 
gation. The  waves!  They  looked  to  be 
five  feet  high  to  our  inexperienced  eyes, 
and  perhaps  they  were:  at  any  rate  my 
little  "Laura  L."  didn't  rise  quite  high 
enough  on  the  first  one  and  a  good  chunk 
of  wave  came  aboard.  The  duffel  kept 
the    water    from    running    back,    so    the 


added  weight  was  all  in  the  bow,  and 
when  she  hit  the  next  wave  she  made  no 
attempt  to  go  over  it  but  stuck  her  nose 
in  and  plowed  straight  through.  For 
the  next  few  seconds  my  mind  was  a  long 
way  from  dwelling  on  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  wholly  occupied  with  the  very 
real  problem  of  keeping  the  tempera- 
mental "Laura  L."  and  her  load  from 
going  over.  I  finally  reached  shore,  how- 
ever, and  bailed  out  while  I  watched  the 
long  "Pardner"  leap  gracefully  over  the 
watery  hills. 

The  second  really  bad  stretch  is  known 
as  Island  Rapids.  You  come  upon  it 
suddenly  as  you  round  a  bend  in  the 
quiet  water  and  there  is  little  chance  to 
pick  a  channel  as  there  are  two  or  three 
sharp  turns  in  the  rapids  themselves. 

It  was  my  turn  to  go  first  again.  Scotty 
and  Pard  tied  to  the  bank  just  below 
the  bend  and  got  out  the  field  glasses. 
I  looked  ahead  and  steered  for  the  mid- 
dle, to  find  myself  on  the  brink  of  a  little 
ledge.  Lucky  for  me  there  was  plenty 
of  water  going  over  and  I  slid  through 
into  the  rapids  as  nice  as  you  please. 
From  then  on  it  was  nip  and  tuck,  pad- 
dling   hard    to    have    steerage    way    and 


dodging  rocks  of  all  sizes  by  the  barest 
margins.  Then  safely  over  the  worst, 
I  rested  on  the  paddle  to  wait  for  the 
"Pardner".  It  wasn't  but  a  minute  when 
she  bobbed  into  view  on  top  of  a  wave 
and  drifted  alongside. 

A  little  while  later  we  landed  to  make 
camp  near  a  farm  house  and  learned  that 
the  next  day  ought  to  bring  us  to  Park 
Falls. 

.Morning  dawned  cloudy:  before  we 
had  finished  breakfast  it  rained  but  soon 
cleared  and  we  set  out  again.  For  a  few- 
hours  we  had  lots  of  rapids  but  they  were 
neither  very  swift  nor  very  deep  and  not 
as  much  fun  as  those  we  had  passed 
earlier.  In  many  ways  they  were  worse 
to  navigate  as  there  were  so  many  rooks 
which  were  impossible  to  avoid  entire- 
ly. 

Late  in  the  forenoon  we  struck  the 
back  water  of  the  Park  Falls  dam  and — 
worse  luck — a  strong  head  wind.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  settle  down  to  a 
good  hard  uninteresting  grind  and  force 
ahead.  About  two  o'clock  we  landed, 
some  two  miles  above  town,  and  got  a 
farmer  to  haul  the  boats  around  the 
dams  and  booms,  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles. 

While  waiting  here  for  Dad  to  join  our 
party  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frank 
Haskell  who  has  guided  parties  down  the 
river  to  Ladysmith  for  a  good  many 
years.  He  was  most  hospitable  and  gave 
us  a  detailed  account  cf  the  rapids,  port- 
ages, and  distances  for  the  next  hundred 
miles.  He  located  the  trout  streams  we 
could  fish  and  the  two  or  three  hunter's 
cabins  we  could  take  advantage  of. 
Aside  from  a  most  flagrant  exaggeration 
of  the  character  of  most  of  f.  e  rapids 
we  found  his  information  absolutely  re- 
liable. I'm  inclined  to  think  the  exag- 
geration was  intended  to  prepare  us  for 
the  really  hazardous  stretches  which  we 
did  strike. 

IV 

Our  party  having  reached  its  full 
strength,    we   broke   camp    once   more    in 
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spite  of  very  threatening  weather,  port- 
aged the  dam  below  the  city  and  paddled 
on  through  a  little  shower  until  we 
reached  what  is  called  Six  Mile  Creek, 
a  little  trout  stream.  A  suitable  camp 
site  being  handy  we  decided  to  fish  a 
while.  Camp  was  soon  ready,  just  in 
time  to  afford  shelter  from  a  hard  rain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  day  we  spent 
huddled  together  under  a  lean-to 
shelter  before  a  smoky  fire,  but  late  in 
the  afternoon  it  slacked  up  some  and 
we  all  tried  for  trout.  Our  combined 
efforts  brought  in  two  very  small  ones, 
but  they  were  trout  and  added  flavor  to 
our  bacon  at  any  rate. 

We  were  up  early  the  next  morning, 
and  on  looking  out  across  the  river  saw 
two  deer  feeding  close  to  the  water.  (It 
was  still  three  months  to  open  season). 
Our  luck  Avith  the  trout  didn't  improve, 
and  about  eleven  we  broke  camp  and 
moved  down  some  three  miles  to  the 
next  creek,  v.here  luck  was  better. 

At  this  point  the  road  comes  close  to 
the  river,  but  it  rather  emphasizes  the  re- 
moteness of  the  country,  for  in  over 
twenty-four  hours  only  twice  did  we  hear 
the  sound  of  wheels.  A  level  grassy 
plot  between  the  road  and  the  river  made 
a  suitable  camp  site.  Anxious  to  try  the 
new  stream  which  gurgled  over  the  stones 
close  by  we  made  short  work  of  getting 
camp  in  order. 

The  brook  was  easily  accessible  in 
places  and  some  of  the  party  began  whip- 
ping the  little  pools  near  by.  I  was  pos- 
sessed with  "exploration  fever"  and  wan- 
dered out  across  a  boggy  place  to  where 
the  trees  and  brush  grew  dense  along  the 
brook's  course.  Much  scrambling  over 
logs  and  through  brush,  which  turned 
on  a  shower  at  every  move,  soon  brought 
me  near  the  stream  which  rushed  by 
silently  and  deep.  Carefully  I  worked 
my  way  to  the  grassy  margin  between 
the  silent  woods  and  more  silent  brook 
and  finally  stood  free  of  the  brush  ready 
to  try  my  luck. 

An  ideal  place  for  trout!  The  brook, 
not  ten  feet  across,  rushed  swiftly  out 
from  a  tunnel  in  the  bushes  above,  slipped 
noiselessly  between  the  little  grassy 
strip  and  the  dense  over-hanging  bushes 
on  the  other  side  then  disappeared  again 
around  a  bend.  All  about  me  was  the 
forest — not  majestic — but  still  and  dark 
and  lonesome,  for  the  sky  was  leaden 
with  threatening  rain.  One  could  fairly 
feel  and  see  the  silence  of  that  deep, 
dark,  little  brook.  Carefully  I  dropped 
my  lure  on  the  black  waters  just  where 
they  slipped  out  from  the  dense  wall  of 
bushes  above  and  let  it  float  down  to  the 
bend,  then,  just  as  I  was  about  to  try 
again,  I  felt  a  delightful  little  tug,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  part  of  our  breakfast 
lay  in  all  its  beauty  en  the  grass  beside 
me.  I  tried  again  and  again,  sometimes 
Avithout  a  strike  but  often  otherwise. 
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There  was  a  fascination  in  just  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  that  dark,  silent, 
swiftly  moving  water  with  the  stillness  of 
the  woods  all  about — the  rod  and  line  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  remaining  abso- 
lutely still  and  quiet.  Once  a  mink  swam 
out  from  beneath  the  bushes  on  the  other 
side  and  headed  straight  toward  my 
grassy  ledge;  some  movement  must  have 
warned  him,  for  his  eyes  suddenly  seemed 
wide  with  surprise  and  he  ducked  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  dark  waters, 
leaving  only  a  ripple,  which  quickly  dis- 
appeared. Then  came  that  long  drawn 
out  "Who  -  -  ee'  -  -  ya",  and  I  knew  if  I 
wanted  to  eat  supper  it  was  time  to  go. 
I  scrambled  back  through  the  woods  and 
across  the  little  swamp  to  the  tents. 
There  were  trout  enough  for  a  good 
hearty  breakfast. 

After  supper  we  built  up  a  high  back- 
log, rolled  another  into  place  for  a  seat 
and  piled  wood  onto  the  fire  until  we 
had  a  fine,  big  friendship  blaze.  For  an 
hour  or  more  we  sat  there  gazing  at  the 
leaping  flames,  sipping  our  tea  and  tell- 
ing one  another  just  how  it  all  was  done. 
The  Flambeau  rushed  by  among  the 
rocks,  the  little  brook  sang  over  the 
stones  in  its  bed  as  it  hurried  to  join  the 
larger  waters,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
woods  crowded  closer  and  closer  as  our 
fire  died  down  to  a  little  pile  of  glowing 
embers. 


Morning  dawned  clear  and  frosty,  but 
the  trout  refused  to  rise  and  the  sun 
promised  an  ideal  day  on  the  river.  We 
broke  camp  and  set  out  for  a  long  paddle. 
We  were  expecting  numerous  rapids,  but 
the  names  were  misleading.  We  i)assed 
little  stretches  of  quickening  current  and 
some  rocks  but  nothing  that  deserved  to 
be  called  rapids.  Both  sides  of  the.  river 
were  heavily  wooded  most  of  the  way  and 
offered  inducements  to  the  naturalist  and 
explorer,  but  we  knew  of  "the  trout  fish- 
erman's paradise"  and  hurried  on. 

Sometime    after    noon    we    haulted    to 


make  fiap-jacks  and  boil  tea  in  a  little 
clearing  which  the  woods  seemed  trying 
to  crowd  out  of  existence.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  bad  and  we  didn't  loiter. 
Soon  we  found  ourselves  stepping  out  of 
the  forest  into  civilization,  for  we  dis- 
covered a  bridge  across  the  river  and  at 
each  end  of  it  a  clearing  and  buildings. 
We  landed  and  gathered  a  few  raspber- 
ries, inquired  about  camp  sites  and  pro- 
visions, then  dropped  down  to  a  cabin 
which  we  were  told  we  could  use,  as  it 
was  more  comfortable  than  tents  in  un- 
settled weather  such  as  we  were  having. 
The  trout  stream  was  only  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  cabin.  Dad  and  Pard  went 
to  try  for  trout  while  Scotty  and  I  made 
camp  and  boiled  up  some  cranberries  we 
had  picked  earlier  in  the  day.  We  found 
time  to  gather  a  lot  of  dew  berries  which 
tasted  mighty  good  for  supper.  The 
fishermen  returned  without  any  fish  but 
with  good  appetites. 

Next  day  we  replenished  our  grub  sup- 
plies from  the  farmers  and  left  an  order 
for  some  things  to  be  sent  down  river  to 
us  later  by  a  party  which  was  headed  that 
way.  We  all  triel  the  famous  trout 
stream  without  getting  a  single  strike 
and  so  two  of-  us  went  back  to  get  supper 
while  the  others  persevered.  About  seven 
the  owner  of  the  cabin  came  along  to  tell 
us  that  some  friends  of  his  were  coming 
to  take  possession  that  night  and  he  would 
have  to  ask  us  to  leave,  but  that  there 
was  a  better  cabin  about  a  mile  or  so  far- 
ther down.  We  signaled  a  recall  and 
started  to  pack  up.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  in  and  we  hurriei 
through  supper,  loaded  "Laura  L."  with  ' 
the  stuff  already  packed  and  after  getting 
the  location  of  the  next  stop,  I  pushed  out, 
leaving  the  other  three  to  pick  up  the 
cdds  and  ends  and  follow  in  the  "Pard- 
ner". 

It  was  already  late  dusk  and  the  shore 
shadows  on  the  river  were  creeping  out 
into  the  current.  Everything  seemed 
different,  somehow — the  shores  were  high 
and    dark  and   mysterious   and   awed    me 
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as  I  slipped  along  with  the  current. 
Surely    I    was    traveling    fast!  Better 

watch  closely  for  that  clearing.  Over 
and  over  I  repeated  my  directions — "go 
through  two  rapids,  make  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  right  and  on  the  third  rapids  is 
the  cabin".  Soon  I  heard  the  water  rip- 
pling over  stones:  the  boat  seemed  to 
go  faster;  then  again  quiet — "Well  I'm 
by  the  first  rapids,"  I  thouglit,  and  pretty 
soon  it  seemed  I  was  in  the  second. 

By  now  it  was  pitch  dark  and  I  was 
traveling  by  "feel"  or  instinct.  Then 
came  the  sharp  turn,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  "Must  be  pretty  close,"  I 
thought,  and  strained  all  my  senses  to 
locate  a  break  in  the  shore  line  or  catch 
the  sounds  of  rapids.  Ou  and  on  I  paddled. 
— "Surely  I  must  have  passed  the  place  1 
I've  gone  over  two  miles,  let  alone  one — 
wonder  if  that's  it?"  and  I  slid  into 
the  blackness  of  the  shore,  the  boat 
grounded  but  was  swung  off  immediately 
by  the  current — "Better  take  care,  you're 
in  rapids,  boy,"  and  tried  it  again  with 
better  luck.  I  got  out  and  looked  about, 
but  no  cabin.  Once  more  I"  took  up  the 
paddle,  thoroughly  convinced  I  had 
traveled  closer  to  three  miles  than  one, 
but  equally  certain  I  had  passed  no  cabin. 
"Would  the  other  boat  ever  catch  up?" 
I  got  more  and  more  nervous  for  fear  I 
had  gone  too  far,  when  the  boat  grounded 
sharply  and  swung  off.  I  began  to  pad- 
dle hard  to  make  a  landing  for  the  cur- 
rent was  fairly  racing  along — again  I 
struck  bottom,  though  surely  I  was  in 
mid-stream.  There  was  a  snort  and  a 
splashing — then  quiet.  I  had  startled 
some  night  prowler. 

No  mention  had  been  made  of  an  island 
in  my  direction,  but  I  was  either  on  an 
island  or  a  bar  and  I  pushed  out  into  the 
current.  Quick  as  a  flash  I  felt  the  boat 
jump  ahead  and  the  roar  of  rapids  sound- 
ed clear  and  loud  out  of  the  stillness. 
Faster  and  faster  I  went,  unable  to  see 
anything  and  hearing  only  the  roar  of 
rapids.  Surely  it  was  a  bad  place  ahead; 
I      couldn't      tackle     anything     as      bad 


as  that  at  night,  but  the  shore  looked  per- 
pendicular and  over-hung  with  trees. 
What  could  I  do?"  Then,  smash — bang! 
I  stopped.  A  terrible  snorting  and 
thrashing  in  the  water  close  by;  a  crash- 
ing of  brush  and  limbs  and  several  start- 
ling whistles  gradually  getting  farther 
away,  a  few  shsnp  splashes  at  regular 
intervals  farther  down  and  then  the 
crashing  and  whistling  diminished  to 
silence.  How  my  heart  pounded!  No 
need  to  be  afraid,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
strain  of  holding  all  the  senses  alert, 
suddenly  snapped  by  that  crashing  of  the 
deer  as  it  bounded  from  the  shallow 
water  onto  the  island  then  over  to  the 
mainland,  left  me  all  atremble. 

That  settled  it.  I  had  not  been  told 
of  any  Island  and  here  most  certainly 
was  one,  for  the  deer  first  splashed  close 
by,  then  was  on  land,  then  in  the  water 
:lirectly  ahead  of  me  and  again  on  land. 
The  water  was  so  swift  I  could  hardly 
hold  a  paddle  in  it,  so  I  concluded  I  had 
gone  too  far  and  set  out  to  buck  the  cur- 
rent till  I  should  meet  the  other  boat.  I 
struggled  and  fought  and  seemed  to  make 
no  headway,  but  dared  not  give  up.  After 
what  seemed  an  age  I  heard  the  others 
and  answered  their  hail. 

"You've  passed  it  way  back  there,"  they 
said,  and  I  believed  them. 

I  kept  working,  gaining  a  little,  but  in 
the  blackness  it  was  hard  to  know.  Now 
and  then  the  others  called  out,  "Rock  to 
the  left"  or  some  other  direction  and  then 
I  lost  them  altogether.  Once  more  the 
current  increased  Its  force  and  I  thought 
I'd  simply  have  to  quit.  Back  and  forth 
across  the  river  I  tacked  trying  to  gain 
on  a  large  rock,  now  winning  a  little,  only 
to  lose  it  on  the  next  few  strokes.  Four 
times  I  crossed  that  river  trying  to  get 
by  the  rock,  mad  clear  through  at  my 
stupidity  in  going  so  far  down  stream  and 
madder  still  to  think  the  water  was 
stronger  than  I.  At  last  I  got  by  and 
struggled  on  to  the  clearing  they  thought 
we  were  to  stop  at. 

We  landed  and  looked  it  over.     It  was 
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then  eleven  o'clock  and  we  decided  to 
pitch  the  tents,  so  built  up  a  bright  fire 
and  made  as  comfortable  a  camp  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  we  rolled  out  In  the  cold  dawn 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  burned-over  clear- 
ing scarcely  a  quarter  mile  from  the  cabin 
we  had  left — yet  at  night  we  were  all  cer- 
tain we  were  over  two  miles  from  it. 
After  breakfast  we  packed  up  and  dropped 
down  stream.  Just  below  the  island  on 
the  upper  end  of  which  I  had  grounded 
was  the  nicest  little  log  cabin  ever  tucked 
away  in  the  woods.  It  was  such  a  pretty 
spot  with  the  tall  pines  all  about,  so  wild, 
so  fascinating  that  we  decided  to  stay  a 
couple  of  days  and  explore  the  forest  be- 
fore tackling  the  bad  rapids  below.  Our 
supplies  caught  up  with  us  that  afternoon, 

VI 

Prom  here  on  the  river  quickened  its 
pace  and  the  shores  became  heavily 
wooded  and  wild.  Signs  of  deer  were 
plenty  and  we  occasionally  surprised  one 
or  two  feeding  on  the  shore  or  in  the 
shallow  water.  We  reached  the  Porcu- 
pine Rapids,  whose  identity  can  not  be 
mistaken,  for  "porkies"  are  everywhere 
and  are  really  a  nuisance  in  camp. 

The  "Pardner"  had  out  a  troll  through 
most  of  these  rapids,  and  in  the  deep 
water  below  one  pitch  caught  and  landed 
a  seven  pound  musky.  The  "Laura  L." 
landed  a  one  and  a  half  pound  bass. 
Without  stopping  we  had  caught  fish  for 
two  meals.  A  pine  grove  below  the  last 
pitch  of  Porcupine  made  an  ideal  camp 
site  and  furnished  material  for  a  mighty 
good  bough  bed. 

A  mile  or  two  below  camp  we  struck 
the  first  pitch  of  Wannigan  Rapids.  It 
furnished  a  little  excitement  as  it  was 
the  best  stretch  we  had  struck  since  leav- 
ing Park  Falls.  The  first  two  pitches 
were  safely  navigated.  Then  came  the 
third,  which  is  also  known  as  Flambeau 
Falls.  It  looked  easy  from  above  and  as  we 
had  had  no  trouble  so  far  the  "Laura  L." 
went  ahead. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  we  came  smash 
up  onto  a  rather  high  ledge,  scraped  go- 
ing over  and  were  plunged  into  seething, 
boiling,  rushing  water.  There  was  little 
use  trying  to  find  a  channel.  The  river 
suddenly  narrows  in  a  bend  and  all  the 
water  rushes  at  a  large  rock  in  mid 
stream.  I  saw  the  rock  and  saw  the 
water  rushing  by  it  but  try  as  I  would 
there  was  no  missing  it  entirely.  We 
struck  broadside  and  it  looked  as  if  we 
would  slide  by  with  the  current  but  a 
submerged  fiat  rock  a  little  to  the  left 
and  below  the  main  obstruction  held  the 
bow  fast  so  the  current  forced  the  boat 
over  and  began  to  fill  it.  By  crawling 
out  on  the  high  side  we  avoided  more 
than  a  good  wetting  but  before  we  could 
get  free  the  "Pardner"  came  leaping 
along.  Her  crew  saw  the  set  of  the  cur- 
(Continued  on  page  SI) 
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My  Impressions  of  Wisconsin  After  Visiting 
the  Wisconsin  Products  Exposition 


WHEN  the  Queen  of  Sheba  heard  of 
the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon  and 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
temple,  she  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
if  the  things  which  she  heard  were  true. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  her, 
when  she  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  temple 
and  had  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  king 
by  hard  questions,  that  she  exclaimed, 
"The  half  was  not  told  me!"  In  much 
the  same  attitude  I  went  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Products  Exposition.  I  had  in  mind 
many  facts  concerning  the  ranking  of 
Wisconsin  in  different  lines,  but  on  be- 
holding the  wonders  of  the  Exposition,  I 
too,  was  led  to  exclaim,  "the  half  was  not 
told  me!" 

I,  as  a  rural  resident,  knew  considerable 
about  the  prominence  of  the  dairy,  the 
agricultural  and  all  that  related  to  farm- 
ing interests  but  found  that  I  had  not 
realized  the  true  extent  of  this  develop- 
ment. But  far  less  was  my  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
great  manufacturing  state.  So  perhaps  it 
was  with  the  visitors  from  the  city. 
They  undoubtedly  thought  of  manufactur- 
ing as  the  leading  industry  and  were  as 
much  amazed  at  the  part  the  farmer  plays 
In  the  progress  of  the  state.  So  an  ex- 
position, which  brings  together  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  and  causes  each 
to  understand  and  respect  the  importance 
of  the  other,  cannot  help  but  bring  about 
better  feeling  among  classes  and  in  time 
help  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of 
marketing,  taxation  and  other  differences 
which  we  find  causing  trouble  today. 
Most  of  our  troubles  are  caused  by  failing 
to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  other 
party. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  disposition 
on  the  part  of  both  animals  and  humans 
to  think  the  things  just  beyond  them  are 
a  little  more  attractive  than  those  within 
their  reach  The  horse  or  cow  reaches 
over  the  fence  to  graze  when  there  is  bet- 
ter grass  in  their  own  pasture.  Many 
people  think  that  their  neighbor  has  an 
easier  time;  that  some  other  state  affords 
greater  opportunities  than  our  own;  or 
the  country  boy  or  girl  envies  those  in 
city,  and  likewise  those  of  the  city  think 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  have 
the  easier  times.  I  am  now  satisfied, 
after  visiting  the  Exposition,  that  no 
state  In  the  Union  can  afford  better.  If  as 
good,  opportunities  to  a  boy  or  girl  than 
our  own  state. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  things  in 
which  Wisconsin  ranks  as  a  leader. 
Wisconsin  is  the  leading  dairy  state,  pro- 
ducing a  volume  of  milk  which  is  ten  per 
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cent  of  the  total  produced  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  Exposition  a  beautifully 
arranged  fall  of  milk  called  "The  Niagara 
of  Health"  caught  the  attention  of  every- 
one and  carried  its  message  in  an  impres- 
sive manner.  Wisconsin  manufactures 
two-thirds  of  all  of  the  cheese  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Further,  she  ranks 
second  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
produces  eleven  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
creamery  butter  produced  in  the  United 
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Florence  Beok,  the  t^velve  year  old 
daugrhter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Beok 
of  Manston,  is  the  'winner  of  the 
$100.00  prize  offered  by  The  Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers  Association  for 
the  best  essay  ivritten  on  the  sub- 
ject set  out  in  the  above  title.  The 
contestants  in  this  contest  -were  the 
■winners  in  a  state-wide  contest  on 
the  subject  of  "My  Best  Opportuni- 
ties are  in  W'isconsin",  to  >Thich  'we 
referred  in  an  article  in  last  month's 
magazine,  two  'winners  being  se- 
lected from  each  county  and  re- 
'warded  'with  a  trip  to  Mil'waukee 
during  the  Wisconsin  Products  Ex- 
position. 

This  is  a  splendid  Idea  that  the 
manufacturers  of  "Wisconsin  ha-ve 
advanced,  from  three  standpoints: 
Relating  academic  education  to  the 
practical;  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  the  state  to  the  oppor- 
tunities immediately  about  them; 
and  demonstrating  that  the  ability 
to  put  ideas  Into  good  English  is  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  education  of 
our  young  people. 


States.  Again,  she  ranks  first  in  the  pro- 
duction of  condensery  products,  produc- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  total  production  in 
the  United  States.  She  ranks  eighth  in 
the  production  of  ice  cream.  The  leader- 
ship of  Wisconsin  in  high-type  dairy  cat- 
tle is  recognized,  and  stock  men  from  all 
over  the  nation  are  selecting  from  her 
herds  cattle  to  become  the  foundation  of 
herds  in  their  own  states.  The  advantage 
of  dairy  farming  along  with  grain  rais- 
ing has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the 
last  few  years.  While  the  western  states 
have  been  hard  hit  by  poor  markets,  crop 
failures  and  high  transportation  rates, 
the  majority  of  Wisconsin  farmers  have 
found  their  salvation  in  the  monthly 
creamery  check.  Then,  too,  dairy  farm- 
ing keeps  the  land  enriched  and  builds 
up  farm  richness  rather  than  injuring  it. 

The  work  of  the  County  Agents 
throughout  the  state  and  the  organization 
of  boys  and  girls  calf  clubs  will  produce 
a  future  generation  which  will  carry  our 
state  to  ever  higher  honors. 

While  dairy  farming  is  our  strong  lead, 
it  must  also  be  emphasized  that  we  pro- 
duce much  grain.  Wisconsin  ranks  fif- 
teenth in  the  production  of  corn;  fourth 
in  oats,  barley  and  rye;  first  in  silage 
crops;  second  in  hay,  forage,  potatoes  and 
cabbages.  We  produce  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  green  peas  raised  in  the  United 
States  and  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the 
canned  peas. 

Emphasis  was  laid  in  all  exhibits  on 
the  value  of  quality.  Only  pedigreed 
grain  and  products  were  in  evidence,  and 
Wisconsin's  farmers  are  rapidly  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  careful  selec- 
tion of  high  grade  seed,  if  they  wish  re- 
sults. A  striking  example  of  the  value 
of  the  Exposition  to  Wisconsin  is  shown 
in  the  instance  of  an  Alabama  farmer 
who  last  year  purchased  six  hundred 
bushel  of  seed  potatoes  at  the  Wisconsin 
Products  Exposition  He  reported  that 
from  these  six  hundred  bushel  he  mar- 
keted eighteen  carloads  or  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  bushels.  This  is  certainly 
good  advertising  for  our  state. 

The  modern  farm  of  today  has  little  to 
suggest  of  the  intensely  hard  working 
drudgery  of  former  pioneer  farm  life. 
Today  we  find  the  average  farm  equipped 
with  all  kinds  of  labor  saving  machinery, 
lighting  and  power  plants;  cream  sepa- 
rators, silos  and  silo  fillers;  and  tractors 
to  decrease  the  necessity  of  keeping  many 
horses  and  helping  to  solve  the  diflacult 
problem  of  farm  help.  Then  nearly  every 
farmer  owns  an  automobile  which,  with 
(Continued  on  page  4O) 
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INDIAN  PAGEANT  AT  BAYFIELD 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  first  story  in  this 
number,  written  by  the  Scout  of  the  Indian  Pageant  to  be  held 
at  Bayfield  this  summer  during  the  entire  month  of  August. 
At  this  time,  at  least,  public  sentiment  in  the  state  seems  to 
be  that  we  must  do  something  to  attract  summer  tourists,  and 
such  a  show  as  is  being  planned  at  Bayfield  seems  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  accomplishing  this  end. 


ARE  YOU  READING  OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS? 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  magazine  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  our  state  to  products  manufactured  here  which 
have  as  great  and  often  greater  merit  than  those  manufac- 
tured elsewhere.  The  people  who  are  doing  business  here  are 
helping  the  state  to  achieve  a  greater  prosperity.  They  lighten 
the  tax-burden  for  the  rest  of  us,  they  provide  work  for  the 
laboring  man,  they  maintain  large  clerical  forces,  and  they  give 
the  farmer  a  primary  market  for  his  produce. 

It  would  be  appreciated  by  us  if  you  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
patronize  our  advertisers  and  whenever  you  answer  one  of  our 
advertisements  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Wis- 
consin Magazine.     It  will  help  us  and  please  the  advertiser. 


WE'RE  STILL  ON  THE  JOB  AND  GOING  STRONG 

Rumors  have  come  to  us  that  we  have  discontinued;  others 
that  we  have  sold  out  to  this,  that  and  the  other  publication. 
It  pleases  us  to  know  that  so  many  people  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  our  business  and  apparently  know  more  about  it 
than  we  do  ourselves. 

However,  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  are  still  on  the 
job;  we  have  no  intention  of  quitting;  and  our  chances  of  stay- 
ing with  the  work  and  getting  out  a  magazine  that  will  be  bet- 
ter and  better,  and  more  and  more  useful  to  Wisconsin,  are  one 
hundred  percent. 

True,  we  have  had  to  combine  this  number  and  the  previous 
one  so  as  to  take  in  two  months.  But  this  will  not  prevent  our 
subscribers  from  getting  their  full  twelve  numbers  just  the 
same.  The  comments  on  the  last  number  were  numerous  and 
pleasing,  and  we  hope  the  present  number  will  meet  with  as 
much  approval. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  no  small  undertaking.  But  that 
we  are  making  good  on  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  less 
than  one  year  of  publication  our  circulation  has  increased 
steadily  until  it  now  stands  at  the  nine  thousand  mark.  Noth- 
ing phenomenal,  of  course,  but  we  haven't  set  ourselves  up  as 
magicians.  The  kind  of  growth  we  prefer  is  the  kind  we  have 
had — the  support  of  people  who  are  loyal  to  our  grand  old  state, 
who  see  in  what  we  are  doing  a  worthy  undertaking  and  one 
meriting  their  support,  and  who  have  not  hesitated  to  contri- 
bute their  money  by  subscription  and  by  advertising. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  which  you  have  shown,  not 
for  ourselves,  but  because  it  is  helping  to  put  the  proposition 
over.  The  Wisconsin  Magazine  is  here  to  stay,  thanks  to  your 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  it  is  going  to  play  an  active  part  in 
building  Wisconsin  into  a  greater  and  better  state,  a  state  in 
which  harmony  and  good-will  shall  take  the  place  of  jealousy 
and  discord. 

What  is  our  purpose,  then?  Is  it  merely  to  brag  about  the 
pretty  scenery,  and  to  coax  the  inhabitants  of  other  states  to 
come  here  during  the  summer  and  spend  their  money  and  kick 


up  the  dust  along  our  highways?  Is  it  to  remind  Wisconsin 
people  about  their  romantic  history?  Is  it  to  boost  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  commercial  enterprizes?  Is  it  to  display  the  faces 
of  people  who  have  gained  prominence  in  the  state  for  some 
reason  or  other? 

Well,  look  over  your  file  of  the  past  numbers,  if  you  have  kept 
them,  as  we  hope  you  have,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  the  an- 
swer there?  If  you  do  not,  or  if  they  only  partially  satisfy  you, 
we  hope  in  the  near  future  to  formulate  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question.  In  the  meanwhile,  remember  our  general  pur- 
pose, summed  up  in  the  slogan,  "Know  Your  Own  State,"  and 
believe  us  when  we  say  that  wherever  we  see  an  opportunity 
to  publish  matter  that  we  honestly  believe  will  help  in  the 
great  effort  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  that  means 
all  the  people  of  the  state  without  class  distinction,  we  will 
publish  it. 


STATE  PRIDE 

California  is  the  greatest  example  in  the  union  of  a  people 
boosting  all  together  all  the  time  for  their  state.  Everything 
within  the  state,  to  the  outsider,  is  always  right.  If  the  rain 
comes  in  a  deluging  downpour  the  comforting  assurance  is 
given  that  it  is  "most  unusual;"  if  a  fog  wraps  you  in  a  wet 
blanket,  almost  smothering  in  its  thickness,  the  oldest  settler 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before;  if  an  earthquake  destroys 
a  city  the  damage  was  done  by  an  unfortunate  fire;  if  the  rain 
season  passes  by  without  suflBcient  moisture  they  call  attention 
to  the  number  of  days  of  sunshine;  if  the  political  pot  boils 
over,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  providence  unheard  of  in  the  annals 
of  the  state;  its  sea-coast  Is  the  most  beautiful;  its  mountains 
the  most  wonderful;  its  people  the  most  cordial.  A  discordant 
note  is  never  heard  without  the  boundaries. 

When  are  the  people  of  Wisconsin  going  to  talk  Wisconsin, 
think  Wisconsin  and  live  Wisconsin?  No  state  has  greater 
reason  for  just  pride  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  in  its  excel- 
lencies. Yet  its  geniune  merit  is  for  some  reason  fogged  out- 
side its  limits.  A  get-together  movement  for  Wisconsin,  with 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  would  mean  much  to  the  state,  both 
internally  and  without. 


THE  MILK  CHECK 

While  the  general  agricultural  situation  is  unsatisfactory 
and  the  nation's  wisest  counselors  are  attempting  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  a  most  perplexing  problem  the  monthly  milk  check 
continues  to  go  to  Wisconsin  farmers.  The  Wisconsin  cow  is 
holding  the  line  against  agricultural  failure  in  this  state. 
While  the  one-crop  states  are  worrying  over  the  future  the 
gentle-eyed  bovine  complacently  chews  her  cud  and  patiently 
and  steadily  keeps  the  red  line  off  the  balance  sheet. 


In  the  political  contest  of  1924  would  it  not  be  wisdom  for 
all  the  people  to  remember  that  we  shall  probably  have  to  live 
together  again  after  the  election  is  over? 


Professor  Eric  Miller,  head  of  the  weather  bureau  at  the 
state  university,  said  that  in  a  recent  storm  Wisconsin  was 
given  samples  of  the  soil  of  Arizona  and  Texas  mixed  in  the 
snow,  if  rightly  quoted.  The  people  are  patiently  waiting  to 
see  whether  it  was  a  benefit  or  damage,  a  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined by  analysis.  The  deposit  was  nearly  a  ton  to  the  square 
mile. 
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Some  Interesting  Wisconsin  Birds — Bluebirds, 

Robins  and   Thrushes 


Mr.   Bhiekirtl  About  to  Feed  His  Familj. 

THE  State  of  Wisconsin  is  very 
favorably  located  for  the  study  of 
ornithology.  Lake  Michigan  and 
its  shores  on  the  east  offer  feeding  and 
nesting  grounds  for  large  numbers  of 
shore  and  other  birds.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west  is  a 
main  route  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  migratory  birds  that  breed 
in  Canada.  Many  species  come  down 
from  the  north  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  and  together  with  many  others 
that  are  with  us  during  the  summer 
months,  winter  with  us.  Scores  of 
other  species  nest  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  A  bird  student 
should  have  little  trouble  observing 
over  a  hundred  species  each  year. 

The  Bluebii'ds 

The  bluebirds  are  very  numerous  in 
Wisconsin,  thousands  of  them  raising 
two  or  three  broods  each  year  within 
the  borders  of  the  state.  They  are  for 
very  good  reasons  considered  harbing- 
ers of  spring.  They  arrive  early  in 
March  and  stay  with  us  if  the  weather 
is  favorable  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. During  the  late  summer  and  fall 
they  roam  about  in  small  flocks  of 
from  six  to  a  dozen  or  more  young  and 
old  birds.  We  have  often  had  as  many 
as  twenty  of  them  about  our  bird  baths 
at  one  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
birds  are  more  numerous  in  the  middle- 
western  part  of  the  state  than  in  the 
lake     region.    Rolling     wooded     regions 


By  Alvin  M.  Peterson 

where  oak  trees  are  numerous  seem 
especially  attractive  to  bluebirds.  Oak 
trees  and  posts  have  many  natural 
cavities  in  them  and  in  these  bluebirds 
build  their  nests.  Cedar  posts  are  used 
a  great  deal  in  some  neighborhoods  and 
tend  to  drive  bluebirds  to  other  parts 
because  they  have  but  few  holes  in 
them  which  are  suitable  for  nesting 
sites.  Hence,  Jiave  oak  posts  about  the 
place  if  you  want  many  bluebird  neigh- 
bors. 

Bluebirds  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  region  about  the  city  of  La 
Crosse.  The  bluffs  and  ridges  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Black  Rivers  are  cov- 
ered with  oaks,  and  bluebirds  are  to  be 
found  about  them  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  ?ummer  of  1921,  I  not- 
iced an  oak  post  with  a  hole  near  its 
top.  I  walked  up  to  it  and  placed  my 
hand  over  the  hole  when  I  heard  a 
rustling  within  it.  The  post  had  a 
smaller  hole  in  its  top  and  I  was,  as  a 
consequence,  able  to  look  down  into  it. 
I  found  I  had  a  red-headed  woodpecker 
imprisoned  within  the  post.  Later,  I 
released  the  bird  and  found  that  the 
nest  contained  three  nearlj'-grown 
young  woodpeckers.  These  in  a  few 
days  got  safely  away.  A  year  later,  a 
pair  of  bluebirds  used  this  hole    for    a 


nesting  site.  All  went  well  until  the 
eggs  hatched.  Then,  on  one  of  my 
visits,  I  found  the  nest  to  all  appear- 
ances empty.  A  closer  examination 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  newly- 
hatched,  dead  bird  that  had  been 
trampled  into  the  lining  of  the  nest.  A 
fierce  struggle  apparently  had  taken 
place  in  the  post  in  which  a  parent  and 
all  the  young  birds  no  doubt  had  lost 
their  lives. 

A  stump  ten  rods  off  also  contained 
a  bluebird's  nest.  After  the  young 
birds  were  about  a  week  old,  I  placed 
an  umbrella  blind  near  the  stump  in 
order  to  get  pictures  of  the  adult  birds. 
I  left  the  blind  in  place  for  about  two 
hours  and  then  entered  it  with  my 
camera  and  film  pack.  I  was  busy 
getting  the  camera  set  up  when  I 
looked  out  through  an  observation  hole 
and  saw  the  male  bird  perched  on  th(; 
top  wire  of  a  fence  that  ran  within  a 
foot  of  the  stump.  He  sat  there  in- 
tently watching  the  blind  and  had  a 
grasshopper  in  his  bill.  He  fiew  to 
the  stump  in  a  few  moments,  took  an- 
other good  look  at  the  blind,  and  then 
entered  the  stump  through  the  hole  in 
its  top.  After  a  minute  or  two  he  came 
out  again,  took  another  look  at  the 
blind,  and  then  flew  off  for  another 
load  of  baby  food.  I  hurriedly  got  the 
camera  in  place  and  was  ready  for  hira 


Robin's  Xest  on  Dairy  Bnilding'. 
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when  he  returned.  I  snapped  him  just 
before  he  entered  and  then  took  an- 
other shot  at  him  when  he  came  out 
again  after  having  fed  the  youngsters. 
In  less  than  two  hours  I  secured  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  exposures  of  him. 
The  female,  however,  did  not  dare  feed 
the  young  birds  while  the  terrible 
green  blind  stood  near  the  stump. 
Once,  she  perched  on  the  top  wire  of 
the  fence  a  half-rod  off  with  a  grass- 
hopper in  her  bill.  Her  courage  then 
failed  her  and  she  flew  off  again,  no 
doubt  deciding  she  would  take  no 
chances.  Mr.  Bluebird,  though,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  took  com- 
plete charge  of  the  family,  feeding 
them  and  doing  the  house  cleaning  as 
well. 

The  number  of  bluebird  tragedies  is 
surprising.  The  nest  in  the  swamp  was 
destroyed  less  than  a  week  after  I  se- 
cured my  pictures.  The  next  year  it 
also  was  used  by  bluebirds  for  a  nest- 
ing place.  The  nest  contained  three 
cowbird's  eggs  and  a  bluebird's  egg. 
Bluebird  and  cowbird  eggs  alike  were 
lost  when  the  nest  was  destroyed  one 
night  by  some  night  prowler.  A  post 
thirty  rods  off  contained  bluebirds" 
nests  two  years,  both  of  which 
were  lost.  Another  in  a  near-by  bur 
oak  also  was  destroyed,  no  doubt  by 
squirrels.  Out  of  nine  nests  observed 
in  one  year  six  were  destroyed. 

Bluebirds  sometimes  choose  queer 
places  for  nesting  sites.  Three  miles 
west  of  the  state  fair  grounds  near  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  has  a 
siding  where  large  numbers  of  old  and 
dilapidated  box  cars  stand    year    after 


year.  The  place  is,  in  fact,  a  box-car 
cemetery  where  damaged  box  cars  are 
taken  and  left  until  overhauled  or  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  the  cars  sag  at  th^ 
middle,  others  bulge  at  the  sides,  some 
have  had  their  ends  torn  off  or  broken 
in,  while  others  have  but  a  single  set 
of  wheels.  One  of  these  cars  had  had 
one  of  its  couplers  pulled  out.  as  it 
were,  by  the  very  roots.  In  the  hole 
thus  made,  a  pair  of  bluebirds  had 
built  their  nest  amid  splinters  of  wood 
and  pieces  of  steel. 

Bluebirds  make  excellent  and  confid- 


ing neighbors.  They  often  take  ad- 
vantage of  bird  houses  or  boxes  set 
out  for  them.  The  house  or  box 
should  measure  about  four  by  four  by 
ten  inches  on  the  inside  and  should 
have  an  entrance  hole  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Boxes 
made  out  of  old  weather-beaten  boards 
or  which  have  been  covered  with  bark 
are  better  than  those  made  entirely 
out  of  new  lumber.  A  portion  of  a 
hollow  post  or  branch  makes  an  ideal 
nesting  place  for  them.  Two  years  ago, 
I  cut  a  piece  sixteen  inches  long  from 
an  old  hollow  post,  plugged  up  the 
lower  end,  and  then  nailed  it  to  a  post 
near  the  house.  Last  summer,  a  pair 
of  bluebirds  decided  it  was  the  best 
place  on  earth  for  a  nest  and  took 
possession  of  it.  We  saw  and  heard 
much  of  our  delightful  neighbors  for 
several  weeks. 

Robin  Redbroa.st 

The  robin  is  one  of  our  most  num- 
erous and  best-known  birds  arriving 
from  the  states  south  of  us  early  in 
March  and  staying  with  us  until  late 
in  October.  He,  too.  is  fittingly  con- 
sidered a  harbinger  of  spring,  and  our 
springs  and  summers  would  be  far 
from  pleasant  without  him  and  his 
cheerful  song.  He  is  one  of  our  most 
confiding  birds,  often  building  his  nest 
at  our  very  doors. 

A  pair  of  robins  built  a  nest  above 
the  east  entrance  to  the  dairy  build- 
ing at  the  state  fair  grounds  during 
the  spring  of  1921.  The  nest  was 
built  early  in  April  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  contained  eggs.  That 
region  was  then  visited  by  one    of    the 
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Robin's  Kest  in  a  Thorn  Tree. 


worst  snowstorms  ever  experienced  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  The  female 
remained  on  her  nest  during  the  storm 
and  kept  her  eggs  from  freezing.  The 
eggs  hatched  early  in  May  and  in  a 
short  time  the  nest  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  young  birds.  Five  young 
robins  in  due  time  got  safely  out  of  the 
nest.  The  ledge  was  not  used  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  19  22,  but 
early  in  the  spring  of  1923,  a  pair  of 
robins  again  took  a  fancy  to  it.  They 
built  a  substantial  nest,  on  the  same 
spot  used  two  years  before,  and  suc- 
cessfully raised  a  brood  in  it.  They 
liked  the  nest  and  location  so  well  that 
they  decided  to  use  the  nest  for  their 
second  brood  also.  They  were  success- 
ful in  raising  their  second  brood,  too, 
which  justified  their  confidence  in  the 
site.  I  have  noted  other  instances 
where  robins  have  used  old  nests, 
either  remodeling  them  or  using  them 
without  making  any  changes  whatever. 
A  nest  on  the  sheep  building  but  a  few 
rods  off  was  used  for  two  years  by 
robins,  as  was  another  located  in  a 
thorn  tree  just  north  of  the  park. 

Robins  are  not  always  as  successful 
in  raising  their  broods  as  were  the 
ones  that  nested  on  the  dairy  building. 
During  the  spring  of  1921,  I  kept  a 
rather  careful  record  of  twenty-five 
nests  that  I  located  either  in  or  near 
the  state  fair  grounds.  Five  of  these 
nests  were  deserted  by  the  owners, 
while  five  were  destroyed.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  nests,  then,  were  for  some 
reason  or  other  ill-fated. 

A  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  in 
our  yard  during  the  spring  of  1923. 
Shortly  before  the  nest  was  ready  for 
use,  the  female,  while  trying  to  get 
some  string  from  a  thorn  tree,  got  her 
foot  entangled  in  it.  When  we  discov- 
ered that  she  was  in  distress,  she  was 
hanging    by     one    foot    fluttering    and 


screeching.  We  hurried  to  the  rescue 
and  set  her  free.  She  was  not  injured 
and  did  not  desert  her  nest  because  of 
the  accident.  The  birds  were  success- 
ful in  raising  their  first  brood  and  then 
chose  an  elm  in  the  front  yard  for 
their  second  brood,  which  also  was  a 
decided  success. 

Robins  frequently  choose  queer 
places  for  their  nests.  I  often  find 
their  nests  on  box  cars.  I  found 
one  that  had  been  built  on  the  ladder 
of  an  empty  car,  another  that  had  been 
built  on  a  compressed  air  tank,  and 
still  another  that  had  been  built  above 
a  grease  box.  I  also  found  a  nest  near 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  that  had  been 
built  between  the  ties  of  a  railroad 
bridge.  The  bridge  was  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad  and  great  trains  thun- 
dered by  just  above  the  nest.  This  did 
not  seem  to  bother  the  owners  of  the 
nest  at  all. 

The  Thrushes 

The  veery  or  Wilson  thrush  is  quite 
common  in  Wisconsin.  They  may  often 
be  heard  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  singing  in  their  queer  buz- 
zing tones.  They  seem  to  say  "whee- 
u-whee-u-whee-u-whee-u"  and  make 
rather  a  long  drawn-out  song  of  it.  I 
have,  however,  found  but  one  veery's 
nest.  It  had  been  built  at  the  base  of 
two  or  three  alders  that  grew  in  a  low 
marshy  jungle.  The  nest  contained  a 
pretty  blue  veery's  egg  and  a  cowbird's 
egg.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  two  eggs,  the  owners  evi- 
dently failed  to  realize  that  the  cow- 
bird's  egg  was  not  their  own.  Perhaps 
they  discovered  the  imposition  but  did 
not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  At  any 
rate  both  eggs  hatched  at  about  the 
same  time  and  as  far  as  I  know  both 
youngsters  reached  maturity. 


The  wood  thrush,  too,  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Wisconsin,  and  in  May  and 
June  one  can  often  hear  the  tinkling, 
bell-like  notes  of  this  bird.  The  wood 
thrush  is  the  largest  of  our  true 
thrushes,  being  nearly  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  long.  It  is  cinnamon- 
brown  above,  which  shades  to  a  red- 
dish-brown on  the  head.  Its  under- 
parts  are  light  marked  with  many 
large  round  dark  spots  on  the  breast 
and  sides.  Chapman  interprets  its 
notes  as  "Come  to  me",  while  Gene 
Stratton-Porter  calls  it  the  "bell  bird" 
and  interprets  its  notes  as  "A-e-o-lee". 
Both  are  good  interpretations  of  the 
notes  of  this  thrush.  The  wood  thrush, 
I  find,  is  fairly  common  about  Milwau- 
kee, Madison,  and  La  Crosse. 

The  hermit  thrush,  too,  is  frequent- 
ly to  be  seen  during  the  spring  and 
fall  migrations.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  thrushes  by  the 
brownish  tone  of  its  feathers  and  its 
reddish-brown  tail.  Its  breast  is  quite 
heavily  marked  with  dark  spots  and 
when  it  perches  it  moves  its  tail  slow- 
ly up  and  down,  pump-handle  like.  It 
is  also  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
veery  and  more  than  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  wood  thrush. 

Hermits  frequently  visit  our  ivy  vine 
for  the  berries,  of  which  they  seem 
very  fond.  I  observed  one  of  these 
birds  last  spring  along  Honey  Cre^k 
that  was  accompanied  by  a  Mnier 
wren.  This  surely  was  not  a  caso  of 
birds  of  a  feather  flocking  together.  It 
was,  however,  a  case  of  two  early  mi- 
grants of  entirely  different  families 
making  a  long  journey  together.  The 
wren  tagged  after  the  thrush  as  though 
he  were  afraid  of  getting  lost.  Per- 
haps he  had  never  made  the  long  jour- 
ney northward  before  and  needed  a 
guide.  It  was  not  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance, either,  as  the  birds  were  observed 
together  for  more  than  two  weeks. 
Here  is  hoping  the  hermit  proved  a 
good  guide  and  that  he  fully  justified 
the  confidence  his  tiny  companion 
placed  in  him. 


What    Rooks    Can    Do    For    You,     by 

Jesse  Lee  Bennett  (George  H.  Dorean 
Company,  New  York).  This  book  serves 
a  two-fold  purpose:  It  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  books  in  giving  us  an  idea 
of  our  relationship  to  life.  As  the  au- 
thor says,  "Books  can  show  us  where  we 
belong  in  the  scheme  of  things.  They  can 
let  us  know  the  past.  They  can  bring 
us  facts  and  thoughts  and  understanding 
to  make  daily  life  richer,  more  colorful 
and  more  full  of  purpose  and  meaning." 
In  the  second  place,  it  contains  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  books  in  the  various 
fields  of  human  interest;  those  books 
which  have  proved  themselves  and  there- 
fore rank  highest  each  in  its  own  field. 
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General   Grant  in  Wisconsin 


GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT,  greatest 
captain  of  his  age,  and  twice  pres- 
ident of  the  republic,  once  gal- 
lantly refused  a  glass  of  rare  old  wine 
because  forsooth  a  fair  young  Wiscon- 
sin girl  had  just  done  so!  Yet  this 
famous  soldier,  according  to  careless 
report,  was  not  conspicuously  averse 
now  and  then  to  a  wee  bit  of  the  elixir 
that  stimulates. 

At  Milwaukee  also,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
consistently  declined  intoxicants,  and  at 
Platteville  a  total  abstaining  friend,  ac- 
companying him  to  that  city  from  Galena 
soon  after  the  civil  war,  forcefully  de- 
clared that  he  "uses  no  intoxicating 
drink." 

The  interesting  episode  respecting  this 
wine  occurred  at  Devils  Lake  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1880.  General  Grant  was  the 
guest  of  Col.  William  F.  Vilas  in  Madi- 
son, the  state  fair  being  in  progress,  and 
he  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  an  in- 
triguing morning  to  spend  a  few  hours  at 
this  picturesque  lake,,  where,  in  the  ro- 
mantic easterly  nook,  nestled  the  ram- 
bling old  Cliff  House  of  three  stories. 
Swiss  architecture,  owned  by  Colonel 
Vilas,  close  under  the  beetling  quartz- 
ite  boulders  of  the  rugged  bluff. 

For  two  days  General  Grant  had  been 
spending  some  hours  at  the  state  fair, 
held  then  at  historic  old  Camp  Randall 
where  thousands  of  Wisconsin  troops 
rendezvoused  before  going  to  the  front 
and  where  they  were  mustered  out  later — 
now  the  scene  annually  of  thrilling  ath- 
letic contests. 

Fond  of  Horses. 

General  Grant,  we  are  advised  by  a 
capital  city  paper,  was  "highly  pleased" 
with  the  races,  "the  best  ever  had  in  Mad- 
ison.*' One  may  be  sure  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  first  statement,  for  Grant 
was  passionately  fond  of  horses,  and  even 
as  far  back  as  his  West  Point  days,  was 
one  of  the  most  skilled  and  daring  riders 
at  the  academy;  yet  he  really  was  far 
from  a  racing  enthusiast  as  appears  later 
in  this  narrative. 

General  Grant  arrived  in  Madison  from 
Chicago  at  12:20,  noon,  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  by  special  train  of  Pullman 
sleeper  and  baggage  car.  He  was  met  at 
Janesville  by  a  Madison  committee  com- 
posed of  Gov.  W.  E.  Smith,  Mayor  Philip  L. 
Spooner,  Colonel  Vilas,  X.  D.  Fratt,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
and  later  democratic  nominee  for  govern- 
or, Gen.  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  Judge  E.  W. 
Keyes  and  Dr.  William  Jacobs,  and. 
reaching  the  capital  city,  was  driven  at 
once  to  the  Vilas  home,  now  the  College 
Woman's  Club,  where,  a  few  years  later. 
President  Grover  Cleveland  was  an  hon- 


By  O.  D.  Brandenburg 

ored  guest  for  several  days,  his  bride  with 
him.  No  "formal  reception  was  given  as 
it  was  not  known  that  the  party  would 
reach  here,"  observes  a  Madison  daily. 
General  Grant  had  only  the  September 
before  returned  from  a  two-year  trip 
round  the  world;  and  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  in  Chicago,  November  13, 
1879,  had  been  eulogized  by  Colonel  Vilas 
in  the  most  eloquent  oration  ever  made 
by  that  brilliant  gentleman  or  perhaps 
ever  addressed  to  Grant  anywhere  at  any 
time.  Besides  being  brother  soldier,  this 
memorable  tribute  had  created  an  espe- 
cially strong  bond  between  these  distin- 
guished personages,  and  it  was  only  upon 
Colonel  Vilas'  invitation,  no  doubt,  that 
General  Grant  came. 

Informal  Calling 

That  first  Monday  afternoon  was  pass- 
ed by  General  Grant  in  calling  upon  Gov- 
ernor Smith  and  other  officials,  visiting 
the  supreme  courtroom  at  the  capitol,  and 
in  "looking  around  the  city."  A  steamer 
excursion  on  Lake  Mendota  had  been 
planned  but  the  weather  Avas  "too  bleak 
looking",  so  that  agreeable  affair  was 
necessarily   abandoned. 

The  Grant  party  included  Col.  Fred- 
erick Dent  Grant,  eldest  son  of  the  gen- 
eral, who  died  in  1912  on  Governor's  Is- 
land, New  York,  while  military  com- 
mandant of  the  department  of  the  ea.st, 
and  Gen.  W.  R.  Rowley,  who  was  a  court 


clerk  at  Galena  when  Grant,  with  wife 
and  four  little  children,  very  poor,  ar- 
rived from  St.  Louis  In  May  of  1860  to 
join  his  two  brothers  as  clerk  in  the 
leather  store  which  the  fatlier  had  es- 
tablished years  before.  At  the  time  of 
the  Madison  visit  General  Rowley  was 
the  last  surviving  officer  of  Grant's  origi- 
nal staff.  He  was  a  democrat  till  the 
startling  occurrence  at  Fort  Sumter,  but 
instantly  proclaimed  his  loyalty  to  the 
union  and  was  out  with  Grant  at  once 
making  patriotic  appeals  to  secure  enlist- 
ments in  the  villages  around  Galena. 
During  the  war  General  Grant  promoted 
him  rapidly,  just  as  he  had  elevated  to 
high  posts  various  other  intimates  made 
in  his  eleven  months  at  Galena  dur- 
ing those  early  trying  days,  notably  Gen- 
eral Rawlins,  his  favorite  staff  officer  who 
was  in  his  first  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
war. 

Other    Heroic    Figures 

General  Rowley  was  the  house  guest 
in  Madison  of  Gen.  Edwin  E.  Bryant, 
himself  a  judge  advocate  during  the  war, 
long  law  partner  of  Colonel  Vilas  later, 
then  attorney  general  for  the  postofflce 
department,  editor  of  the  Madison  Demo- 
crat and  finally  dean  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Colonel  Grant  was 
with  his  father  at  Colonel  Vilas'  home. 
Capt.  Dexter  M.  Kasson  of  Milwaukee  also 
joined  the  party  at  Madison,  and  Col. 
Charles  King,  military  commandant  at 
the  university,  had  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  formalities  of  the  occasion.      General 
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Grant  knew  him  well  as  a  dashing  young 
soldier  and  also  as  the  son  of  Gen.  Rufus 
King,  another  famous  fighter. 

Colonel  King,  the  son,  became  a  briga- 
dier general  following  valued  achievements 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  some  eighteen  years  later, 
and  now,  in  honorable  retirement,  resides 
at  Milwaukee,  celebrated  as  author  no  less 
than  as  soldier. 

Grant  "Unusually  Talkative" 
Tuesday  afternoon,  September  7th,  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  escorted  to  the  fair 
grounds  by  the  Lake  City  Guard,  the 
Governor's  Guard  and  the  Veteran  Club, 
watched  the  races,  and  to  those  about 
him  in  the  grandstand  told  of  "racing 
experiences  with  evident  gusto."  He  was 
in  high  spirits  and  "unusually  talkative, 
discussing  war  reminiscenses,  the  quality 
of  cigars,"  etc.  He  was  continually  puff- 
ing a  big  cigar,  according  to  William 
Askew,  Madison  boatman,  who  clearly 
remembers  this  conventional  circum- 
stance, but  no  other  episode  in  connec- 
tion with  the  memorable  visit. 

Going  to  the  grounds  that  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, following  a  forenoon  of  driving 
about  the  city.  Governor  Smith  and  Col- 
onel Vilas  rode  with  Grant.  A  second 
carriage  contained  Colonel  Grant,  General 
Rowley,  Colonel  King  and  Captain  Kas- 
son.  It  was  long  of  course  before  the 
advent  of  the  automobile.  The  two  military 
companies  and  the  Veteran  Club  acted  as 
escort.  After  viewing  the  races  for  two 
hours  General  Grant  and  the  other  no- 
tables stepped  out  on  the  race  course,  the 
military  companies  forming  a  hollow 
square,  when  General  Grant  was  intro- 
duced to  the  thousands  massed  about  by 
Gen.  George  E.  Bryant,  secretary  of  the 
fair  association,  a  cousin  of  the  other 
Bryant  and  a  hero  of  the  famous  Iron 
Brigade.  General  Grant,  we  are  informed 
by  a  Madison  journal,  "responded  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  heard 
over  ten  feet  from  where  he  stood." 

Wisconsin  in  1850? 

"In  1850,"  he  said,  "I  visited  Wisconsin 
and  have  not  been  within  your  beautiful 
state  since.  And  when  I  was  here  be- 
fore I  did  not  come  to  Madison,  so  this 
Is  my  first  visit  to  your  capital,  which  is 
so  far-famed  for  its  beauty  and  many  at- 
tractions; and  I  assure  you  that  it  meets 
all  my  expectations.  I  only  wish  I  could 
stay  longer  and  see  more  of  this  fair 
city.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  to  be 
sincerely  congratulated  upon  their  wealth 
and  prosperity,  as  evidenced  in  this  mag- 
nificent display  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products.  As  General  Bryant  has 
remarked,  it  is  indeed  a  most  fitting  thing 
that  the  beautiful  grounds  now  occupied 
by  this  assemblage  should  have  been 
transformed  from  a  soldiers'  camp  to  the 
uses  of  an  agricultural  association.       It 


is  a  symbol  of  beating  the  spears  of  war 
into  the  plowshares  of  peace.  I  hope 
these  grounds  may  never  again  be  the 
scene  of  warlike  preparations,  never 
again  be  used  for  military  purposes,  and 
may  the  young  men  and  boys  before  me, 
and  these  fine  appearing  military  men 
never  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  scenes 
of  strife  which  these  old  veterans  have 
gone  through.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  again 
thank  you  for  this  cordial  reception  and 
shall  be  happy  to  grasp  my  brother  veter- 
ans and  you  all  by  the  hand." 


MiK.s  Agatha  Pearl,  who  accompanied 
General  Grant  on  the  boat  trip  around 
Devils  I^alve,  and  whose  example  Grant 
followed  when  she  declined  n  i;las.s  of 
wine. 


A  period  of  hand  shaking  followed. 
General  Grant  occasionaly  stopping  the 
procession  for  a  few  words  with  some 
soldier  whom  he  recognized.  A.  Breese 
Morris,  then  a  mer  ber  of  the  Lake  City 
Guard,  now  a  retired  Madison  merchant, 
remembers  the  day  well.  "All  of  us  of  the 
the  guard  filed  by",  says  Mr.  Morris,  "and 
while  he  shook  our  hands  one  after  an- 
other, often  he  did  not  even  look  at  us, 
but  kept  talking  to  men  on  the  other  side. 
I  noticed  this,  and  when  my  turn  came  I 
grasped  his  hand  so  vigorously  that  he 
turned  and  I  got  personal  recognition  that 
many  missed."  According  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ris' recollection.  General  Grant,  at  this 
stage,  sat  in  an  open  carriage,  offering  his 
hand  over  the  side;  but  he  had  stood  in 
the  race  course  while  greeting  in  more 
intimate  manner  his  war-time  comrades. 

Fred.  Grant  Judges  Race 

While  General  Grant  was  observing  the 
races,  Colonel  Grant,  his  son,  acted  as 
judge  of  one  of  the  free-for-alls,  Colonel 
Vilas  and  Dr.  William  Jacobs,  the  latter 


owner  of  the  Park  Hotel,  being  his  as- 
sociates. He  served  as  timer  in  other 
races  also,  using  his  own  stop-watch.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that,  while  Grant 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  a  fine  horse,  he 
really  cared  little  for  races.  He  has  de- 
clared in  his  Memoirs  that,  up  to  1877, 
he  had  never  seen  but  two  races,  one  at 
Cincinnati  in  186  5,  the  other  at  the  open- 
ing of  Jerome  Park,  New  York,  in  1867. 
That  Tuesday  evening  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Vilas  gave  what  a  local  paper  termed  a 
"tea  party"  for  their  distinguished 
guests — no  doubt  as  elaborate  a  dinner  as 
well  could  be;  and  we  are  assured  that 
"General  Grant  was  extremely  entertain- 
ing in  his  conversation, — relating  various 
scenes  witnessed  in  his  extensive  travels 
and  many  war  incidents  that  were  of  thrill- 
ing interest."  It  had  been  diligently  adver- 
tised that  General  Grant  would  be  at  the 
Burrows  opera  house  that  evening  to  see 
Lawrence  Barrett  as  Richelieu;  and  there 
was  much  disappointment  at  his  non-ap- 
pearance, the  Vilas  function  interfering. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  celebrated 
tragedian  was  playing  a  four-night  en- 
gagement in  Madison,  with  Julius  Caesar 
for  the  second  performance,  Hamlet  for 
the  third  and  a  double  bill.  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  David  Garrick,  for  the  fourth. 
Barrett  himself  was  not  without  being 
the  central  figure  in  at  least  one  hand- 
some civility  at  this  time,  since  on  the 
following  evening,  the  8th,  Judge  A  B. 
Braley  gave  a  "tea  party"  for  him  and 
Ella  Wheeler,  then  a  blooming  country 
girl  in  the  early  twenties  and  of  rising 
fame  as  a  poet.  This  function  occurred 
at  the  Braley  "mansion,"  really  a  most 
modest  two-story  white  brick  structure 
still  standing  at  the  south  corner  of 
North  Henry  and  West  Gilman  streets. 

At  Devils   Lake 

Now  we  approach  the  gay  little  occur- 
rence at  Devils  Lake.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  8:15  a  special  train  conveyed  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Colonel  Vilas,  Mayor  Spooner 
and  others  to  Devils  Lake,  "where  a  few- 
hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  viewing 
the  delightful  scenery  of  that  region. ' 
The  party  arrived  around  10  o'clock 
and  tarried  only  about  two  hours.  Capt. 
W.  B.  Pearl,  manager  of  the  Cliff  House, 
had  a  sprightly  young  daughter,  Agatha, 
in  her  early  teens;  and  to  this  day  she 
cherishes  an  album  in  which  are  the  au- 
tographs of  both  General  Grant  and  his 
son,  which  she  had  blithely  solicited. 
Also  Colonel  Vilas  pleasantly  penned  his 
name. 

The  historic  visit  was  thus  lightly  dis- 
missed by  a  Baraboo  paper  of  'September 
15th  in  just  fourteen  lines,  entirely  with- 
out caption: 

"General  Grant,  accompanied  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith  and  a  select  party  of  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  came  up  to  Devils 
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Lake  last  Wednesday  on  a  special  train. 
The  general  took  a  trip  around  the  lake 
on  the  steamer,  which  Captain  Thompson 
had  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  re- 
turned almost  immediately  after.  "When 
It  became  known  in  town  that  this  dis- 
tinguished guest  was  coming  a  number 
of  our  citizens  went  to  the  lake  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him;  but  so  short  was 
the  notice  that  comparatively  few  were  in 
time  to  meet  the  general." 

Captain  Thomas  Thompson's  steamer 
was  the  Minnewaukan,  a  trim  wood- 
burner  that  could  accommodate  nearly 
one  hundred  passengers  and  was  capable 
of  making  the  four-mile  circuit  of  the 
lake  in  less  than  an  hour,— a  really 
glorious  ride  then,  as  it  distinctly  is  still. 

The  only  other  Baraboo  journal  of  that 
day,  the  Sauk  County  Democrat,  edited  by 
a  stout  old  Kentucky  bourbon  named 
Ford  who  abominated  the  Grants  and  all 
other  republicans,  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  presence  of  the  world- 
renowned  soldier  only  three  miles  away. 

Grant  Refuses  Wine 

The  steamer  stopped  at  Kirkland, 
southeast  corner  of  the  lake,  and  the 
party  visited  the  wine  cellar  where  the 
gracious  Noble  C.  Kirk,  proprietor,  pride- 
fully  set  forth  his  choicest  vintage. 

The  youthful  Pearl  girl, — now  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Oswald  and  mistress  of  the  Epis- 
copal rectory  at  Cranford,  New  Jersey, 
where  her  clerical  nephew  resides, — has 
often  told,  when  the  wine  was  offered, 
how  she  had  politely  responded  with  a 
pert,  "No,  thank  you,"  whereupon  Gen- 
eral Grant  gallantly  remarked: 

"Well,  I'll  not  take  it  either,  if  this 
little  girl  won't." 

It  was  fine  wine  too,  product  of  a  choice 
vineyard  of  many  acres  on  the  Kirk  farm. 

When  General  Grant  boarded  the 
steamer  at  the  Cliff  House  he  was  met 
by  Louise,  little  daughter  of  Captain 
Thompson,  and  presented  with  a  bouquet 
of  native  flowers,  which  act  he  seemed 
to  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  and  made 
no  response.  Louise  now  is  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Terwilliger  and  resides  in  Santa  Monica, 
California.  A  piece  of  paper  on  which 
Grant  and  his  son  placed  their  signa- 
tures for  Captain  Thompson  long  since 
was  lost. 

Captain  Thompson  died  in  1900.  In 
the  decorations  of  the  boat  was  a  flag 
of  silk  sent  from  Philadelphia  by  "Grand- 
mother Thompson,"  reports  Frank  T. 
Thompson,  son  of  the  Captain,  "and  only 
used  on  rare  occasions."  The  Cliff  House 
had  been  closed  for  the  season  at  this 
time,  hence  no  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
vide other  entertainment  than  the 
steamer  trip. 

Another  incident  may  be  noted  relative 
to  this  ride  at  Devils  Lake.     In  a  brave 


effort  to  especially  honor  General  Grant, 
Captain  Thompson  had  borrowed  a  hand- 
some chair  and  rug  from  the  Louis  J. 
Claude  home  near  by,  but  it  chanced  that 
this  graceful  attention  all  went  for 
naught,  since  General  Grant  failed  en- 
tirely to  occupy  tiiat  particular  chair,  ac- 
cording to  the  keenly  observant  eyes  of 
the  little  Pearl  girl. 

The  Girl  Pilot 

Another  maiden  who  appears  pleas- 
antly in  this  story  is  Louise  Claude,  a 
prime  favorite  of  Capt.  Thompson,  who. 
was  at  the  wheel,  the  captain  at  her 
side,    and    piloted    the     steamer    round 


Tom  Thompson,  captain  of  The  Minne- 
waukan, in  tvhich  General  Grant  sailed 
iironnd  Devils  Lake. 


the  lake,  proud  even  to  this  day  of 
"making  the  landing"  skilfully  both 
at  Kirkland  and  the  Cliff  House.  Her 
father  and  her  brother  also  were 
aboard,  the  latter  being  honored  brief- 
ly with  a  seat  on  Grant's  knee.  Miss 
Claude  also  recalls  as  present  Mrs. 
Louise  M.  Gowan  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  With- 
ington,  residing  not  far  away,  intimate 
friends  of  the  Claudes,  all  not  many 
years  before  from  the  same  neighbor- 
hood in  old  England.  Miss  Claude 
still  resides  at  Devils  Lake  of  summers 
with  her  mother,  but  comes  to  Madison 
each  winter,  living  with  her  brother, 
Louis  "W.,  architect. 

This  Captain  Thompson,  by  the  way, 
was  a  genius,  who  had  been  a  boat- 
builder  in  England;  who  constructed  a 
shell  in  which  he  won  at  single  sculls 
over  competitors  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  and  elsewhere  at  a  regatta  on 
Devils  Lake;  who  carved  with  the 
skill  of  a  Swiss;  who  was  a  crack  shot, 
and  who,  finally,  could  make  his  own 
violin  and  play  it  admirably.  Long 
since  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Bara- 
boo cemetery. 


Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Minn  e- 
waukan,  now  a  derelict,  burned  on  the 
Claude  beach.  Its  three-toned  whistle  is 
a  cherished  souvenir  in  the  State  His- 
torical Museum. 

Mrs.  Emma  Chapman  Mertzke,  still 
residing  at  Baraboo,  remembers  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  David  Munson,  telling  that 
there  was  "considerable  excitement  in 
our  neighborhood  when  word  came, 
that  General  Grant  was  at  Devils  Lake. 
Some  of  us  got  together  and  de- 
cided to  go  over  to  the  lake,  see  him 
if  we  could,  but  not  to  intrude  upon 
his  privacy.  We  drove  over  in  car- 
riages, tied  our  horses  to  trees  some 
distance  west  of  the  Cliff  House,  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  hotel,  hoping 
the  General  would  appear.  Soon  he 
and  some  of  the  party  did  walk  out  on 
the  lawn  south  of  the  hotel  and  stood 
looking  over  the  lake.  We  noticed 
he  glanced  our  way  two  or  three  times, 
then  one  of  the  men  near  him  (I  think 
it  was  a  Baraboo  man)  walked  over  to 
us  and  said:  'The  general  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  you  if  you  cared  to  walk 
over  there.'  We  needed  no  second  in- 
vitation. Each  one  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  hand.  We  stood  for  a 
few  minutes  in  informal  conversation 
and  then,  as  I  remember,  rode  around 
the  lake  in  the  boat  with  him." 

Mrs.  Mertzke  is  of  the  Impression 
that  Col.  D.  K.  Noyes  and  Dr.  B.  F. 
Mills,  with  their  families,  were  of  this 
party.  Colonel  Noyes,  who  lost  his  right 
foot  at  Antietam  in  1862,  naturally 
would  not  have  missed  such  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  greet  again  his  old  com- 
mander. 

R.  B.  Griggs,  long  a  Baraboo  mer- 
chant, at  once  hurried  to  Devils  Lake 
when  he  heard  that  Grant  was  there 
and  stood  near  when  some  one  asked: 

"General,  what's  your  estimate  of  the 
height  of  that  bluff?"  pointing  to  the 
west  elevation   near   the   Claude   home. 

"About  620  feet,"  was  the  reply, 
after   casual  appraisement. 

It  is  505  feet, — not  by  any  means  a 
bad  guess;  but  General  Grant  was  ever 
accredited  with  a  remarkably  "quick 
eye  that  took  in  topography  at  a 
glance." 

Methodists  Put  One  Over. 

Clearly  the  stay  at  the  lake  was  in- 
deed brief,  since  we  are  told  that  the 
excursionists  "returned  to  Madison  at 
noon,"  going  direct  to  the  fair  grounds 
where,  to  booming  cannon  at  one 
o'clock.  Grant  and  the  others  "par- 
took of  a  granger  dinner  at  the  Meth- 
odist dining  hall."  The  canny  Metho- 
dists had  cleverly  posted  in  front  of 
their  stand  a  portrait  of  Grant  encircled 
(Continued  on  page  ^2) 
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'*The  New  Adventures  of  Margery  Millard" 
The   Mother  of  Them  All 


A  FAMOUS  surgeon  once  remarked, 
"Only  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  rich  get  the  best  medical 
attention."  This  might  be  extended  to 
include  other  things  in  life  besides 
medical  attention,  and  nowhere  is  the 
truth  of  the  statement  better  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  enterprising  little  city 
of  Evansville,  Wisconsin.  All  through 
the  Eastern  States  are  high  class 
boarding  schools  for  children  under 
the  teen  age;  schools  where  music, 
physical  culture  and  the  fine  arts  are 
taught  along  with  the  more  necessary 
rudiments  of  learning,  schools  where 
children  may  remain  weeks  at  a  time 
that  their  parents  may  have  leisure  to 
pursue  their  social  pleasures,  schools 
which  require  a  small  fortune  as  an 
entrance  fee. 

There  is,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  the 
equal  of  any  aristocratic  boarding 
school,  the  entrance  fee  for  which  is 
insignificant  or  nil,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  the  doors  open  to  the  children  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The  parents 
may  not  necessarily  be  short  in  this 
world's  goods,  they  may  be  lacking  the 
time  and  strength  to  give  the  love  and 
attention  that  every  child  craves.  It  is 
a  Mother's  love  and  a  Father's  coun- 
sel which  are  emphasized  in  this  new 
adventure  in  schools  which  is  solving 
a  pressing  problem  of  modern  life. 

Founded  by  pioneers  who  believed 
that  water  was  better  than  rum,  named 
in  honor  of  a  physician  who  gave  his 
very  life  for  his  friends,  nurtured  bj-  a 
manufacturing  concern  which  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  country  to  divide  the 
profits  with  its  employes,  the  very  name, 
Evansville,  stands  for  humanity. 

Many  things  could  be  told  of  its  gen- 
erous hearted  citizens:  how  the  Bak- 
ers built  the  electric  light  plant  and 
carried  it  along  until  the  city  could 
take  it  over,  simply  that  their  neigh- 
bors might  see  to  read  the  books  left 
them  by  another  citizen,  whose  carved 
name  and  bronze  figure  greets  the  vis- 
itor to  his  greater  gift,  the  City  Li- 
brary. These  stories  and  many  more 
are  begging  to  be  told,  but  they  must 
stand  aside  for  a  greater  story,  that  of 
the  gift  of  two  good  people  of  them- 
selves to  the  least  of  all,  God's  little 
ones. 

Gathered  under  one  roof,  in  a  build- 
ing with  an  unattractive  name  "The 
Grade  Department",  are  twenty-one 
children  who  call  the  house  mother, 
Mrs.    Margery    Millard.    "Mamma    Mil- 


By  May  L.  Bauchle 

lard."  For  sixty-six  years  the  staid  old 
buildings  of  the  Evansville  Seminary 
stood  on  the  dignified  campus  and 
watched  the  sedate  youths  and  maidens 
come  and  go.  Goodnatured  sport  and 
sly  love  making  they  watched  from 
their  quiet  corner,  and  if  old  buildings 
can  think  as  well  as  see  and  hear,  they 
thought  to  end  their  days  witnessing  a 


"There    wns    an    old    Tvoman 

AVho   lived   in    a    shoe; 
She    had    sn   many   children 

She   didn't   know   ■«hat   to   do."' 

Sirs.  En^ene  Millard  resembles  the  nurs- 
ery rhyme  character  only  in  that  she  has 
a  lot  of  children;  bnt  her  children  have 
all  the  room  they  need,  and  she  knot's 
quite  well  ^vhnt  to  do  with  them. 


repetition  of  those  olden  times  when  Bob 
I.aFollette  and  his  chums  paced  under 
the  spreading  elms  and  planned  their 
careers. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Two  years  ago  the 
eight  grades  were  added  to  the  regular 
High  School  course  of  the  Seminary 
and  the  old  campus  came  to  life.  The 
story  is  interesting.  A  Chicago  physi- 
cian became  interested  in  a  slip  of  a 
boy  whose  widowed  mother  was  em- 
ployed during  the  day,  leaving  the  lad 
to  his  own  resources  most  of  the  time. 
The  pity  of  it  stirred  the  good  man's 
heart.  Remembering  a  former  nurse, 
who  had  left  the  profession  to  go  into 


a  home  of  her  own,  the  physician  per- 
suaded her  to  take  the  little  fellow  and 
give  him  the  sjonpathy,  the  love  and 
the  training  he  so  much  needed. 

Little  did  Mrs.  Eugene  Millard 
guess,  when  she  yielded  to  the  phy- 
sician's pleadings,  what  it  was  going 
to  mean  to  her  little  home  and  to 
many  children  of  whom  she  had  never 
heard.  To  know  this  bright-eyed  Chica- 
go boy  was  to  love  him,  and  he  soon 
became  a  real  part  of  the  family.  To 
love  one  loveless  child  meant  to  love 
more.  Before  she  knew  it  her  home 
was  overflowing.  To  give  them  up,  or 
to  turn  away  others  who  were  coming 
was  out  of  the  question.  Never  once 
did  that  thought  enter  her  mind.  Keep 
them,  every  one,  she  must,  but  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Their  tiny  home 
would  hold  no  more.  The  husband, 
great  hearted  that  he  is,  was  in  perfect 
accord  with  his  wife's  wishes.  To  him 
came  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Evansville  Seminary, 
that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
No  man  had  a  greater  inspiration. 
With  him,  to  think  was  to  do,  and  the 
matter  was  placed  at  once  before  the 
board  of  the  Seminary,  which  is  a  semi- 
private  concern  under  the  guidance  ol" 
the  Free  Methodist  Church.  Fortu- 
nately a  building  had  been  added  to 
the  original  group  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  new  venture  had  been  tried. 
The  failure  of  the  experiment  at  the 
time  seemed  a  calamity,  but  it  proved 
a  blessing  to  the  boys  and  girls  wait- 
ing for  a  home.  Arrangements  were 
soon  made  whereby  two  teachers  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  eight  grades  and 
special  training  was  given  the  Millard 
youngsters  by  the  art  and  music  teach- 
ers of  the  regular  staff. 

The  Millards,  realizing  that  to  be 
true  to  their  ideals  of  parenthood, 
they  must  be  near  at  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  closed  the  door  on  their  own 
cozy  home  and  moved  their  belongings 
to  the  shelter  of  the  school.  Margery 
Millard  became,  in  fact,  "The  Mother  of 
them  all."  No  child  cries  out  with  an 
ache  or  a  pain,  with  fear  of  a  thunder- 
storm or  a  bad  dream  at  night,  but 
Mother  Millard  is  there  instantly. 
Many  a  night  her  own  bed  has  shel- 
tered two  or  three  of  the  littlest  until 
quiet  reigned  again.  Only  a  child  who 
has  been  without  this  care  and  atten- 
tion can  realize  what  it  means. 

An  incident  that  happened  not  long 
ago   will   illustrate   the    family    feeling 
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The   old   Evnnsville   Seniinnry,   ^vhere   Mrs.   Millurd   hoiisem   her  large   fnniily. 


at  the  school.  A  visitor,  in  talking 
with  the  children  during  the  absence 
of  the  house  mother  and  the  teachers, 
and  not  knowing  one  child  from  an- 
other, asked  one  little  girl  about  the 
different  children,  where  they  came 
from,  and  who  they  were.  She  looked 
up  soberly  and  answered,  "Most  of  us 
came  from  Chicago.  We  are  all  from 
broken  homes.  Some  have  no  father, 
some  have  no  mother.  Yes,  we  are  all 
from  broken  homes."  It  was  not  un- 
til later  that  the  visitor  learned  that 
the  child  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Millard.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
spirit  of  the  home,  for  surely  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  flesh  and 
blood  children  and  the  adopted  chil- 
dren of  this  wonderful  couple. 

All  are  learning  the  great  lessons  of 
life.  They  know  that  they  must  be 
good  and  learn  to  help  themselves,  be- 
cause Mother  has  to  work.  As  they 
grow  older  they  will  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  made  for  them,  and  these 
small  sons  and  daughters  from  broken 
homes  will  make  good  men  and  wom- 
en. 

The  home  is  kept  going  all  the  year, 
and  the  absence  of  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary rules  tends  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
homelike.  Only  two  rules  seem  to  be 
in  force:  no  one  may  leave  the  campus 
without  permission,  and  all  must  go  to 
bed  early.  Three  good  nourishing 
meals  a  day,  shower  baths,  a  well 
equipped  g>-mnasium,  and  plenty  of 
sleep  are  large  factors  in  the  good 
health  of  these  children.  Mrs.  Millard 
had  special  training  in  dietetics  and  as 
nurse  in  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Milwaukee,  and  no  illness,  however, 
slight,  escapes  her. 

Mr.  Millard  has  two  riding  horses  and 
a  pony,  his  own  property,  which  he 
has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  children. 


and   most    of   them   are   riding   at   some 
period  of  the  day. 

Little  Ruth  was  right.  With  the  «^x- 
ception  of  the  two  Millard  children,  all 
come  from  broken  homes.  It  is  usual- 
ly the  senior  member  of  the  family 
who  is  missing,  and  the  Urgency  of 
each  case  is  investigated  before  th^ 
home  is  opened  to  the  child.  Some  of 
these  boys  and  girls  have  mothers  in 
the  business  world,  none  of  whom 
have  time  nor  strength  left  from  their 
struggle  for  existence  to  care  for 
their  children  when  the  day  is  done. 
What  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  it  is 
to  them  to  know  that  their  little  ones 
are  safe  from  all  harm,  receiving  not 
only  the  necessary  education  but  any 
special  training  for  which  they  may 
show  talent,  as  well  as  the  care  and 
discipline  they  need  to  make  them  use- 
ful citizens.  Part  of  the  children  have 
their  board  and  tuition  paid  by  their 
mothers  or  friends,  but  for  the  others 
the    Millards    are    entirely     responsible. 


It  is  only  by  the  timely  assistance  of 
the  generous  residents  of  Evansvillo 
that  this,  home  has  been  established. 
Besides  the  twenty-one  boys  and  girls 
there  are  two  teachers  and  the  domes- 
tic help  employed.  Beda  and  tables 
have  been  furnished,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  clothing  for  the  children.  Surely 
the"  people  of  this  beautiful  little  city 
could  find  no  better  work  than  to  aug- 
ment the  character  building  that  is 
going  on  behind  these  four  walls. 

While  the  life  stories  of  all  these 
children  are  interesting,  some  of  them 
are  especially  so.  One  small  boy  whose 
intelligence  is  above  the  average,  is  a 
fatherless  lad  from  Chicago.  His 
mother,  crippled  by  an  auto  accident, 
is  helpless,  and  but  for  this  home  her 
child  would  be  on  the  streets  of  the 
great  city  today.  One  widowed  mother 
has  placed  her  boys  in  Mother  Mil- 
lard's care  and  is  supplying  their 
worldly  needs  by  practicing  her  pro- 
fession, that  of  a  trained  nurse. 

Three  of  the  children  have  mothers 
employed  at  Marshall  Fields,  two  of 
them  as  salesladies  and  one  as  a  de- 
signer of  doll's  clothes.  A  Domestic 
Science  teacher,  whose  home  was 
broken  by  the  great  war,  has  placed 
her  two  boys  in  the  home.  Probably 
all  of  the  children  would  get  some  sort 
of  an  education  did  this  school  not  ex- 
ist. It  is  practically  certain  that  none 
of  them  would  get  the  home  training, 
the  love  and  supervision  that  makes 
happy  boys  and  girls,  without  it.  Some- 
one has  said,  "To  live  beautifully  is  not 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  a 
state  of  mind."  This  Is  the  aim  of  the 
new  adventure  in  homemaking,  the 
success  of  which  is  due  to  the  great 
heart  and  loving  sympathy  of  "The 
mother  of  them  all." 


Spare  tireii  nn<l  rhildren   to  8|>nre. 
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The  Young  University 

A  Kindergarten  Which  Teaches  the  Child  to  "Play  the  Game"  of  Realities; 

Life  Doesn't  Listen  to  Alibis. 


NEVER  satisfied— got  to  know  WHY 
— that's  Margaret  Gray  Blanton. 
She  wanted  to  know — heavens,  she 
•wanted  to  know — everything!  But.  most 
particularly  she  wanted  to  know  about 
the  beginnings  of  speech.  She  wanted  to 
know  how  speech  disorders  affect  a 
child's  relation  to  the  social  adjustments 
of  life.  If  he  stammered,  or  stuttered, 
or  couldn't  talk  at  all— why  did  he— who 
was  to  blame — could  he 
be  cured?  Maybe  it 
was  his  mother's  fault 
— maybe  his  father's. 
Anyway,  she  was  going 
to  KNOW. 

So  she  went  from 
one  great  university  to 
another  until  she  had  a 
Working  knowledge 
that  only  needed  prac- 
tice. Then  she  came 
back  to  Madison,  Wis- 
consin and  organized  a 
kindergarten  for  chil- 
dren with  speech  dis- 
orders, where  I  found 
her,  one  happy  day  in 
June. 

Peter  Pan  Plays 
Pedagogue 

She  stood  beside  me, 
in  the  pretty,  sunny 
schoolroom,  as  the  chil- 
dren were  saying  good- 
by.  She  was  charming 
in  an  expensively  sim- 
ple white  gown  that  I'll 
wager  her  modiste  in- 
sisted upon — ^Margaret 
Gray  Blanton,  with  the 
brooding  eyes  of  the 
scholar  and  the  laugh- 
ter loving  mouth  of  the 
child,  is  too  busy  to 
bother  about  clothes.  Knickers — for  her 
— the  woods — the  kiddies — all  of  'em 
turned  loose,  just  to  see  what  they'd  do 
if  they  had  a  chance  to  be  natural — that's 
what  I  believe  she'd  like  to  do — this  child- 
woman  who  will  never  grow  up,  Avhose 
brilliant  mind  is  the  wonder  of  all  her 
associates. 

A  lovely  baby  girl  lingered  a  little — an 
adorable  child,  with  a  face  like  a  flower, 
and  great  eyes  still  holding  the  wonder 
of  new  achievements.  She  gave  us  her 
hand,  with  exquisite  grace.  Margaret 
Blanton  took  the  little  hand  with  the 
same    smiling   courtesy    she    would    have 


By  Rulura  Tost ev in 

given  any  guest,  and  the  satisfied  child 
danced  down  the  steps  to  a  waiting  limou- 
sine. 


MARGARET  GRAY  BLANTON 


"Every  parent  in  the  world  ought 
to  train  one  dog  before  they  un- 
dertake to  train  a  child.  If  the 
dog  doesn't  turn  out  right,  you  can 
shoot  it.  But  a  child — well,  it  isn't 
done,"  says  Mrs.  Blanton. 


AVIiat  is  Ijovo? 

"If   a  woman  smothered   a  child  Avith 
the  bedclothes,  she'd  be  haled  into  court 


and  condemned  to  death  or  imprisonment 
by  a  jury  of  outraged  citizens.  But  if 
she  smothers  a  soul  by  damming  up  every 
outlet  for  normal  expression — then — if  it 
isn't  too  late — the  only  remedy  is  re-edu- 
cation. 

"That  is  the  purpose  of  all  our  work — 
to  re-educate  or  teach  a  child  to  make  his 
OWN  decisions —  to  make  his  own  fail- 
ures and  successes.  We  show  him  how 
the  right  sort  of  effort 
brings  satisfying  re- 
sults— wrong  e  ff  0  r  t 
brings  unsatisfying  re- 
sults. The  basis  of  all 
our  work  is  to  teach 
him  to  connect  the  two. 
Over  and  over,  in  every 
imaginable  way,  we  re- 
peat and  reiterate — 
that  every  action  must 
be  valued  by  its  re-ac- 
tion— in  other  words, 
whatever  happens  to 
him  may  be  controlled 
by  his  own  action.  If 
you  can  once  get  a 
sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility through 
his  head,  it  will  affect 
his  whole  life. 

"Too  young?  My 
dear,  a  child  learns 
everything  in  the  world 
before  he's  five — after 
that  it's  only  a  matter 
of  re-education.  But  I 
mustn't  get  started  on 
this  subject  now,  when 
I  know  you  want  to  hear 
something  about  that 
beautiful  doll  baby  you 
saw  just  now,  and  w^ho, 
by  the  way,  is  over  six 
years  old." 

That  child  was  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  love  smothering  pro- 
cess. That  she  survived  the  mistaken 
management  of  two  parents,  four  grand- 
parents, any  number  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
is  a  miracle.  She  was  one  of  the  rare 
and  therefore  most  interesting  cases  of 
a  child  who  had  never  made  any  attempt 
to  talk.  She  never  had  to — her  adoring 
family  anticipated  every  wish.  She  was 
so  fragile  when  she  came  to  us  that  I 
feared  the  smothering  process  might  be 
a  tragic  success.  She  was  just  like  a 
doll,  but  something  in  her  eyes  told  me 
she  knew  she  wasn't  a  doll — she  didn't 
want  to  be  a  doll — she  was  a  real  per- 
sonality,  and   longed    to   express  herself. 
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That  she  understood  speech,  and  thought 
in  words,  was  demonstrated  when  she 
pointed  to  the  hair  of  a  woman  in  a 
picture,  after  we  had  asked  her,  'Show  us 
the  lady's  hair.' 

"So  the  psychic  weaning  of  this  little 
soul  from  her  family  began,  which  is  al- 
most the  first  work  of  the  kindergarten." 

My  mouth  opened,  feebly — "psychic 
weaning — ?" 

Margaret  Blanton  laughs  in  her  throat 
— a  happy  sound — like  a  child's.  I  hadn't 
said  anything  funny.      I  worried. 

"We  had  a  cat,  once,  who  had  her  first 
kittens.  You  never  saw  anything  in 
the  world  like  that  cat — well,  maybe  you 
have — but  anyway,  if  we'd  get  the  kittens 
settled  comfortably  in  the  basement  she'd 
drag  them  up  to  the  back  door.  If  we 
fixed  a  box  for  them  there,  she'd  lug  them 
under  the  house.  She  was  forever  feed- 
ing them,  or  licking  them,  or  carrying 
them  someplace,  and  the  poor  little  things 
were  literally  hauled  and  mauled  until 
they  were  too  weak  and  wobbly  to  walk. 
We  had  to  take  them  from  the  mother, 
except  when  it  was  time  to  eat.  But  all 
that  was  wrong  with  the  kittens  was  the 
cat. 

"In  the  case  of  our  little  doll  child,  her 
frightened  family  did  all  they  could  to  co- 
operate, although  the  nurse  said  the 
grandparents  were  diflScult.  They  thought 
it  was  'cruel,  inhuman — never  heard  of 
such  a  thing — starving  a  baby  to  death 
to  make  her  ask  for  food — crazy — in- 
sane— suicidal — .'  But  the  nurse,  backed 
up  by  the  parents,  held  firm,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  they  had  a  little 
talkiBg  doll,  who  continued  to  develop 
speech  very  rapidly,  until  now  she  has 
a  vocabulary  of  a  child  of  four. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  here  was  to  cut 
down  the  legs  of  her  chair  and  put  her 
at  a  table  with  another  small  child  so 
she  wouldn't  feel  apart,  and  conspicuous. 
When  she  discovered  that  her  little  feet 
touched  the  fioor,  and  she  fitted  into  the 
scheme  of  things,  her  delight  was  en- 
chanting. Always,  before,  she'd  been 
terrified  by  the  bigness  of  things — every- 
thing was  too  much  for  her.  Life  was 
a  vastly  complicated  affair  that  she  never 
could  have  met  alone,  and  there  is  a 
spirit  in  that  child  that  wants  to!  It 
would  have  been  a  shame  to  have  stified 
that  keen  little  mind  with  unintelligent 
love." 

Stifled  no  longer — as  I  recalled  the  hap- 
piness in  the  child's  radiant  face;  one 
great  soul  had  recognized  the  need  of  an- 
other's, and  satisfied  it. 

"You'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  few 
people  realize  what  a  diflScult  task  this 
acquiring  of  speech  is,"  she  went  on. 
"Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  ability 
to  speak  is  learned,  not  Inherited.  Sup- 
pose you  had  been  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane onto  a  South  African  farm,  when 
you  were  six  months  old;  you'd  learn 
Dutch,  or  some  native  lingo — if  you  had 


aay    breath    left — you     wouldn't     speak 
English,  you  know." 

Why,  no  ma'am — of  course  not. 

"Well,  I  studied  and  studied  here  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  along 
these  lines,  trying  to  get  at  the  beginnings 
of  speech.  Then  I  went  to  Dr.  John  E. 
Watson,  head  of  the  psychiatric  labora- 
tory of  Phipps  clinic,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital;  and  told  him  about  it. 

"  'All  right',  he  said,  'go  over  to  the 
maternity  ward  and  study  the  birth  cry 
for  a  month." 

"So  I  studied  the  birth  cry,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things,  which  were  reported  in 
the  Psychiatric  Review  for  October,  1917. 
Yes,  that's  another  story,"  she  added, 
smiling. 

"Then  I  wanted  to  study  exact  sound 

"  her  voice  trailed  off;   I  followed  her 

fixed    gaze   through    the     window,    with 
amazement. 

Two  boys,  about  seven,  who  had  walked 
sedately  down  the  steps  a  few  minutes 
before,  were  clinched  in  mortal  combat. 

"Every  parent  In  the  world  ought  to 
train  one  dog  before  they  undertake  to 
train  a  child.  If  the  dog  doesn't  turn 
out  right,  you  can  shoot  it.  But  a  child — 
well,  it  isn't  done. 

"One  of  those  boys  is  only  defending 
himself,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  out 
and  rescue  him,  but  he  must  make  his 
own  failures,  or  successes.  I'll  hear  all 
about  it,  tomorrow.  The  other — I'm 
afraid  we  got  hold  of  him  too  late. 

"His  mother  carries  on  a  smothering 
process  that  I  am  not  sure  we  can  pene- 
trate. She  is  one  of  these  painfully  im- 
maculate housekeepers — not  homemakers 
— who  cannot  bear  to  have  a  thing  out 
of  order.  The  neighborhood  boys  are 
never  allowed  on  the  porch,  much  less 
in  the  house. 

"That  boy  has  heard  DON'T  from  the 
day  he  was  born — sJie  should  have  heard 
It  before!  She  told  me,  right  before  the 
boy,  who  was  brought  to  us  for  stutter- 
ing— how  frightfully  nervous  he  made 
her;  she  said  every  night  of  her  life  she 
had  to  He  down  after  dinner,  with  a  ner- 
vous headache. 

"  'If  Dad  would  talk  to  me — and  you'd 
cut  out  your  crabbing, — '  the  boy  mut- 
tered, humiliated  at  being  'bawled  out' 
before  his  new  teacher.  Only  of  course 
he  didn't  say  it  like  that — he  stammered 
and  stuttered  in  furious  protest  against 
a  condition  he  felt  was  wrong  but  couldn't 
remedy. 

"So  you  see  all  of  his  normal  impulses 
are  being  smothered  under  a  blanket  of 
don'ts. 

"There's  one  hopeful  thing  about  him, 
however — his  mother  complains  that 
since  he  came  here  he  slaps  her  when 
she  goes  to  take  off  his  gloves!" 

"You  were  telling  me ?" 

"Oh,    yes,    about    exact    sounds,"    she 


remembered,  instantly.  "I  wanted  to 
know  about  them,  so  I  went  over  to  the 
University  of  London,  and  studied  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Jones,  in  phonetics,  or  the 
science  of  sounds." 

(Perfectly  simple — you  want  a  thing,  so 
you  run  across  the  water,  to  where  it's 
to  be  had.) 

"Very  few  who  speak  the  English  lang- 
uage know  English  sounds  in  analysis, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  confuse  a  child  by 
false  teaching. 

"One  of  the  dearest  boys  I  ever  had 
had  become  so  confused  in  all  the  con- 
sonant sounds  that  his  language  was  un- 
intelligible to  all  but  his  family,  who 
were  very  fine  people.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  every  English  speech 
sound  at  some  time  or  another,  but  all 
in  the  wrong  places. 

"He  was  the  dearest  thing — the  most 
delightful  personality — I   adored  him. 

"At  first  he  would  hang  his  head,  when 
spoken  to,  or  look  out  of  the  window  with 
a  wistful  look  in  his  big  dark  eyes  that 
went  to  my  heart.  He  seemed  filled  with 
a  profound  discouragement.  I  never  saw 
such  utter  hopelessness — it  was  positively 
weird  in  a  six  year  old  boy  of  such  fine 
physical  development.  He  was  polite 
and  attentive,  but  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  his  sensitive  soul  there  was 
something  terribly  wrong. 

"I  laid  awake  nights  over  that  boy — 
his  eyes  haunted  me.  Of  course  just  the 
teaching  of  phonetics  was  not  adequate 
for  his  needs.  'Wonder  what  a  little  dose 
of  encouragement  would  do,'  I  thought 
to  myself,  one  day,  watching  him. 

"So  with  a  great  show  of  making  out 
a  professional  test  I  made  out  a  list  of 
all  the  sounds  I  knew  he  could  make, 
and  when  he  had  said  them  all  correctly, 
I  marked  him  100. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  face 
when  he  realized  that  100  mark! 

"  'It's  the  first  time— the  first  time  I — 
ever — got  a  hundred — '  he  whispered, 
and  in  his  utter  unselfconsciousness  his 
speech  came  easily. 

"Finally  I  found  the  key  to  his  trouble 
— he  wanted  praise,  abnormally.  We  all 
love  it,  you  know,  but  it  had  become  an 
obsession,  with  him.  He  had  an  elder 
brother  whom  he  adored,  and  whom  he 
had  been  secretly  trying  to  emulate,  all 
his  life.  But  his  sensitive  soul  was  be- 
ing smothered  under  the  w^elght  of  what 
he  considered  a  terrific  injustice — why 
should  this  brother  be  able  to  express 
himself  clearly,  while  he,  with  just  as 
good  a  mind,  got  everything  so  terribly 
mixed  up! 

"The  100  mark,  and  other  little  suc- 
cesses, opened  the  way  for  the  study  of 
speech  sounds,  and  that  boy  is  in  school, 
now,  forging  right  ahead  under  pressure 
of  the  same  enormous  urge  for  competi- 
tion, which,  being  suppressed,  would  have 
crushed  his  spirit." 
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"If  a  child  does  not  talk  at  two  years," 
she  went  on,  reading  part  of  my  mind," 
the  parents  should  have  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  its  body  and  mentality  made 
by  a  nerve  specialist.  If  there  is  no  or- 
ganic difficulty,  and  he  doesn't  talk  by 
the  time  he  is  three,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  his  training  and  environment. 

"And  here's  where  it's  so  easy  for  the 
mother  to  produce  an  alibi  and  say  'her 
father  spoils  her  to  death'.  Of  course 
this  may  be  true — fathers  are  like  that — 
but  often  she  lacks  the  stamina  to  change 
her  own  routine  and  undertake  a  syste- 
matic re-education  of  the  child,  which 
may  mean  a  complete  change  of  diet,  and 
a  vigorous  demand  for  correct  speech. 
Oh,  yes,  that  can  be  done — she  must  keep 
right  after  him,  insisting  upon  correct 
speech,  after  wisely  finding  out  what 
contributes  to  it.  Some  children  stutter 
only  in  the  presence  of  their  father,  or 
some  relative — well,  she  must  find  out 
why. 

"We  have  lectures  for  mothers  twice  a 
week,  where  no  one's  feelings  are  spared. 
For  the  child  must  go  back  to  a  modified 
environment,  and  he  must  have  one  ally — 
his  mother.  And  she  must  be  trained  to 
analyse  his  faults,  impersonally.  Yes, 
that  can  be  done,  too,  when  she  learns 
how — most  of  these  mothers  only  need 
waking  up,  bless  their  hearts. 

"We  tell  them,  first,  that  stuttering  is 
not  a  bad  habit,  but  a  symptom  of  a  high 
strung,  nervous  temperament  which  is 
not  being  correctly  managed. 

"Second — that  stuttering  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  will  power. 

"Third — that  it  cannot  be  outgrown  any 
more  than  any  other  nervous  illness  is 
outgrown,  without  a  systematic  study  of 
the  underlying  condition. 

"The  great  indicators  of  emotional  ad- 
justment are  the  child's  eating  habits, 
his  sleeping  habits,  his  temper,  and  his 
speech.  If  a  child  develops  speech  dis- 
order don't  try  to  treat  him  any  more 
than  you  would  try  to  treat  typhoid. 
Take  him  to  a  trained  observer — and  then 
do  what  he  tells  you  to  do. 

"Our  children  are  not  exceptional,  nor 
strange,  nor  different,  as  some  people 
might  think.  It  is  only  that  repression 
of  some  sort  has  affected  their  speech. 

"Some  of  them  have  been  eating  too 
much  of  infantile  foods — cereals,  and  the 
like. 

"Sometimes  I  call  upon  the  mother: 

"  'Did   John   have   his   spinach   today?' 

"  'Well,  you  know,  Mrs.  Blanton,  the 
child  doesn't  like  spinach,  and — ' 

"  'Did  he  have  his  tomatoes?' 

"  '^''ell,  no,  he  doesn't  like  tomatoes, 
either.  There  are  so  many  things  he 
doesn't  like,  and  I  hate  to  force  him — ' 

"But  when  she  learns  more  about  the 
absolute  necessity  of  right  diet  she  co- 
operates beautifully,  as  a  rule. 

"Every  morning  we  ask  those  who  have 


not  had  coffee  for  breakfast,  to  stand  up; 
oh  yes,  there  are  lots  of  people  still  ig- 
norant enough  to  give  children  coffee. 
Then  we  ask  for  all  those  who  were  in 
oed  by  eight  o'clock  the  night  before.  We 
never  notice  those  who  don't  stand  up — 
Ave  know  they  are  making  heroic  resolu- 
tions to  stand  up  tomorrow.  And  with' 
any  kind  of  help  at  home,  they  will,  for 
the  approval  of  the  group  is  the  greatest 
incentive  in  the  world,  just  as  it  is  with 
us — most  of  us  must  have  it,  you  know. 

"We  never  mention  failure,  but  always 
point  out  success." 

My  gaze  wandered  from  her  office  to 
the   schoolroom. 

"As  you  see,  we  need  no  unusual  equip- 
ment. The  little  chairs  and  tables — the 
big  room  for  group  playing,  and  the  smal- 
ler rooms  for  individual  work — that  is 
all  we  need.  We  never  take  more  than 
twelve  children,  and  these  are  divided 
into  groups  of  three,  under  one  teacher. 
We  have  no  set  rules — the  work  is  so 
intimate  we  make  it  up  as  we  go — very 
often  no  two  days  alike. 

"We  teach  them  to  rest — actually  to 
fall  asleep,  in  the  midst  of  all  that's 
going  on.  Some  nervous  children  need 
to  rest  three  or  four  times  in  a  morning. 

"How?"  She  laughed — there's  all  the 
joy  in  the  world  in  her  laugh.  "First, 
catch  your  child. 

"After  you  catch  him,  sit  on  him. 
Then  talk  to  him,  until  he  gets  your  point 
of  view. 

"See  the  yellow  rag  rugs?  He's  a 
little  gold  fish,  and  the  little  rag  rug  is 
the  bowl.  Sometimes  we  have  four — 
four  little  gold  fishes  in  four  little  yel- 
low bowls.  We  play  wiggle: 
"  'We   flap    our   fins,   we   flap   our   tails. 

We  go  as  fast  as  any  whales — .' 

"Then  we  flap  slower  and  slower — 
sl-ow-er — and  slo-w-e-r — who  can  lie  the 
stillest? 

"  'Miss  Estabrook,  I  believe  he's 
asleep  I'  And  very  often  he  is,  where- 
as if  we'd  even  whispered  'nap'  the 
walls  would  have  fallen.  No,  my  dear,  a 
speech  defect  does  not  interfere  with  the 
lungs. 

"One  day  we  were  getting  ready  to 
play  little  red  hen,  a  group  game  to 
teach  them  to  play  together.  Funny  a 
child  has  to  be  taught  to  play,  but  he 
does.  For  that  matter,  all  our  teaching 
is  in  the  form  of  play. 

"A  little  fellow  of  four  had  been 
brought  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  first 
time,  by  his  mother. 

"He  stood  in  the  door,  and  looked  in 
curiously — he  was  interested — open  to 
conviction.  His  mother  kissed  him  fond- 
ly: 

"  'Goodby,  darling,  mother's  going  to 
leave  you.' 

"The  child  paid  no  attention — his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  group. 

"  'Goodby,  darling,  mother's  pet — good- 
by, dear,  goodby — ' 


"The  child  still  registered  indifference. 

"  'Goodby,  sweetheart  —  mother  does 
hate  to  leave  you,  but  she  must — goodby 
dear — kiss  mother  goodby.' 

"  By  this  time  the  boy  became  filled 
with  the  idea  that  his  mother  was  leav- 
ing for  a  trip  abroad  instead  of  a  shop- 
ping tour  down  town,  and  an  affecting 
scene  followed: 

"  'Don't  cry,  darling — it  won't  be  for 
long — don't  cry — mother  -will  be  back  by 
eleven — don't  cry,  baby!' 

"It  ended  by  the  boy  being  torn  forc- 
ibly and  with  heartrending  shrieks  from 
his  mother's  arms.  I  thought  it  would 
demoralize  the  others,  but  I  forgot  hu- 
man nature — they  all  became  enormously 
superior — they  wouldn't  make  a  fuss  like 
that! 

"We  started  the  game,  and  after  a 
while  his  curiosity  conquered.  Every 
time  we  went  around  I'd  call  out — 'bet- 
ter get  in  the  game!' 

"Then  he  began,  loudly  and  insistently, 
as  though  his  likes  and  dislikes  were  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world — and 
they  were,  thanks  to  his  mother — 

"  'B-but  I  d-dont  W-A-N-T  to—' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  you  do — everybody  does — 
everybody  plays.' 

"•B-but  I'm  T-T-I-R-ed— ' 

"  'All  right,  if  you're  too  tired  to  play 
the  game,  you  must  go  over  and  rest  on 
the  rug.'  All  this  time  we  were  going 
right  on  with  the  game. 

"  *B-but  I'm  Sl-Ick— ' 

"  'Very  well,  if  you're  sick,  you  must 
go  home  and  go  to  bed.' 

"  'B-but  I  g-got  F-Pi-nk-eye— D-doctor 
said  I  g-got  P-pink-eye — ' 

"  Tery  well,  then  you  must  go  home — 
you  cannot  give  pink-eye  to  others.'  Of 
course  I  knew  he  didn't  have  it. 

"The  fifth  time  we  went  around,  he 
cried.  The  sixth  time,  he  cried  louder. 
But  the  game  went  on — life  doesn't  wait 
to  see  whether  we  want  to  play  or  not. 
We  try  to  give  the  children  the  idea  that 
everything   GOES   OX — nothing   waits. 

"And  finally  of  course,  he  got  in  the 
game,   and   loved  it. 

"You  never  —  er  —  chastise  —  any  of 
them?" 

She  laughed.  "No,  of  course  I  don't, 
but  I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  many  a  time  a  keen  little  switch 
applied  to  a  child's  legs  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  saving  his  soul.  A  child 
learns  through  his  skin  and  his  muscles, 
as  well  as  his  mind,  and  a  lithe  little 
switch  is  a  mighty  good  argument,  some- 
times. If  a  mother  could  get  the  idea 
across  that  she  doesn't  do  it  because  she's 
bigger  than  he  is,  but  if  he  wants  to 
share  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  well 
bred  people — if  he  wants  to  be  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  things,  he  must  play 
the  game,  or  be  punished.  Oh,  I  know 
it  takes  time  to  explain  all  these  things, 
but  it's  worth  it.  And  you'd  be  suprised 
(Continued  on  page  ^4) 
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Fair  Sample   of  Duroo— Jersey   S»vine  Produced   on   the   Platteville   Xornial   Farm. 


Model  Farm  and  Junior  Agricultural  College 

of  Platteville 

Where  Teachers   Are  Prepared  for  Rural  Work 

By  J.  H.  Lewis 

TIE  chief  community  interest  in  our 
villages  and  small  cities  is  agricul- 
ture, and  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  rural  settlements 
is  to  make  farmers  who  will  know  how 
to  perform  economically  the  work  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  farm  home,  in  a  success- 
ful manner.  However,  this  instruction 
is  not  brought  to  a  successful  issue  un- 
less it  acquaints  the  prospective  farmer 
with  the  scientific  facts  which  underlie 
the  best  farm  practices. 

State  aid  has  been  granted  to  schools 
with  agricultural  departments  and  teach- 
ers with  special  license  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  The  enactment  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  law,  February  23,  1917, 
grants  a  national  subsidy  for  the  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools,  and  also  the  part  payment  of 
salaries  of  the  instructors  in  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  that  are  in  charge 
of  directors  and  supervisors. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  recognizing  that 
the  function  of  normal  schools  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  state,  both  elementary  and  secondary, 
and  anticipating  a  demand  for  agricul- 
tural teachers  in  high  schools,  established 
a  department  of  agriculture  at  the  State 
Normal  at  Platteville.  For  the  require- 
ments of  this  department  a  special  build- 
ing has  been  constructed,  severely  plain 
in  its  outlines,  but  of  more  than  ordinary 
attractiveness.  It  is  two  and  one-half 
stories  high  and  built  of  gray  vitrified 
brick  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

The  basement  contains  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  a  dairy  depart- 
ment, with  the  latest  and  best  in  the 
way  of  equipment,  commodious  lavato- 
ries, shower  baths  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  a  large 
gymnasium,  well  furnished,  for  instruc- 
tion in  physical  training,  the  oflBces  of 
the  director  of  physical  culture,  a  soils 
laboratory  and  offices  for  the  assistant 
instructors  in  the  agricultural  college. 

On  the  third  floor  the  space  is  devoted 
to  a  large,  well  lighted,  comfortable  lec- 
ture room,  a  biology  and  crops  laboratory, 
and  the  offices  of  the  director  of  agricul- 
tural education,  Professor  Fred  T.  Ull- 
rich, a  most  competent  man  for  the  work 
in  hand.  "With  him  are  two  very  capable 
assistants.      Professors      Stoneman     and 


Hints,  the  former  in  charge  of  the  dairy- 
ing department,  the  latter  in  charge  of 
the  school  farm  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

The  advantages  to  the  student  do  not 
stop  with  the  manual  arts-agricultural 
department  building.  In  addition  there 
is  a  fine,  model  farm  containing  twenty- 
five  acres  of  good,  tillable  soil,  a  model 
dairy  barn,  a  sanitary  hog-barn,  a  herd 
of  Class  AA  Guernsey  cattle,  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  swine,  and  flocks  of  White  Leghorn 
and  Barred  Rock  chickens. 

Instruction  is  not  confined  to  the  limi- 
tations of  the  school  and  the  model  farm, 
but  extend  far  out  into  the  surrounding 


farm  and  dairy  country.  The  school  is 
established  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fa- 
mous "blue-grass"  region  of  our  state. 
The  entire  area  lies  wholly  within  the 
non-glaciated  region,  otherwise  termed 
the  "driftless  area".  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  especially  well  adapted 
to  diversified  farming,  and  in  parts  is 
broken  up  sufficiently  to  afford  a  pictur- 
esque perspective.  The  soil  is  rich,  the 
surface  rock  being  the  Galena  limestone. 
Hence  the  axiom, — "lime  country  is  rich 
country". 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Platteville  Nor- 


Agriculture— Manual  ArtH   Building  Erected  at  a  Cost  ot  975,000. 
Perfect  in  K(|uipnient. 
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Dairy  Room — Professor   Stoneman   at  th«  Kxtreme  Left. 


mal  is  the  dairy  school  and  its  methods 
of  operation.  Students  are  given  prac- 
tical experience,  and  the  products  of  this 
dairy  college  are  in  great  demand  with 
householders  of  the  city.  There  is  a 
scramble  on  certain  days  for  the  butter- 
milk and  cottage  cheese.  American 
cheese  in  five  pound  Cheddars  is  sold, 
and  the  butter  and  ice-cream  rank  in 
quality  with  the  best  made  anywhere  in 
the  state. 

A  concise  and  accurate  record  is  kept 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the 
success  of  the  work  in  this  department 
is  shown  in  the  profit  returned  at  the  end 
of  each  semester.  In  the  same  course 
in  dairying,  cow  testing  circuits  have 
been  organized,  several  hundred  dairy 
cows  being  put  on  test  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  this 
work  to  the  students,  who  go  out  upon 
the  farms,  and  work  among  the  farmers, 
carefully  tabulating  their  reports  and  the 
results  of  their  work,  all  of  which  is 
published  monthly  by  the  school  in  a 
special  dairy  bulletin. 

Prof.  Stoneman,  who  has  charge  of  the 
dairy  school,  has  what  is  a  real  asset  in 
his  work — a  peculiar  personal  magnetism 
which  wins  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  esteem  of  his  pupils  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  has  been  able  to  place  a  high 
record  of  eflicient  performance  on  the 
work  of  his  department. 

Prof.  Hints  is  making  the  animal  hus- 
bandry division  famous.  This  section  of 
"Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  high  grade, 
pure-bred  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses. 
The  students  are  organized  into  judging 
classes  and  visit  the  most  advantageous 
points  in  the  district.  They  are  made 
familiar  with  actual  farm  conditions, 
with  the  general  care  and  management 
of  the  various  types  and  breeds  of  farm 
animals.     The  students  make  notes  free- 


ly, in  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  re- 
turn to  the  class  room  at  appointed  times, 
and  a  general  discussion  results.  These 
class  meetings  are  very  instructive,  as 
the  writer  has  learned  from  experience 
after  trips  across  the  county  with  the 
teacher  and  his  classes. 

The  super-excellent  herd  of  Guernseys 
purchased  at  high  price,  the  very  excel- 
lent herd  of  swine,  often  running  as  high 
as  forty  or  more  individuals,  the  match- 
less flocks  of  chickens,  the  care  and  man- 
agement given  them,  are  all  proof  that 
Prof.  Hints  is  a  practical  farmer  as  well 
as  high  class  instructor.  A  cheerful  dis- 
position and  a  strong  penchant  for  labor 
aids  him  greatly  in  making  his  depart- 
ment one  singularly  attractive  and 
filled  with  absorbing  interest  both  for 
student  and  visitor. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in  horticul- 


ture. After  spring  time  is  well  advanced 
practically  all  of  the  time  of  the  student 
in  this  course  is  devoted  to  out-of-door 
laboratory  instruction.  In  this  work 
Prof.  Fred  T.  Ullrich,  constantly  reminds 
his  classes  of  the  principles  that  under- 
lie the  various  agricultural  practices. 

On  the  farm  Professor  Ullrich  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  all  doubt  that  Wiscon- 
sin will  grow  the  finest  alfalfa  crops  in 
this  country.  After  judicious  and  well 
measured  liming  of  the  soil  the  seed  was 
inoculated  with  special  bacteria  cultures. 
Demonstrations  have  been  carried  out  for 
relative  and  comparative  value  in  the  ap- 
plication of  pulverized  mine  tailing  to  the 
soil,  and  the  influence  of  gypsum  on  red 
clover  and  alfalfa. 

The  orchard,  the  extensive  vegetable 
gardens,  the  long  rows  upon  rows  of 
berry  bushes,  have  all  been  platted  by 
Professor  Ullrich  and  the  classes  are  as- 
signed to  this  work.  In  season  selective 
work  is  done  with  corn,  grains,  and  seeds: 
curing  properly  is  a  part  of  the  work 
and  testing  is  not  overlooked.  Indeed 
the  work  carried  out  is  patterned  along 
lines  that  hold  the  student  to  his  work 
through  sheer  interest  and  often  whole 
classes  will  be  pondering  and  working 
out  their  lessons  with  the  Professor  en- 
tirely out  of  view,  perhaps  calculating 
new  assignments  of  work. 

Not  long  ago  a  mine  operator  started 
soils  tests,  in  order  to  determine  if  some 
neutralizing  agents  could  be  discovered 
to  save  the  farm  lands  adjoining  the  acid 
and  zinc  ore  separating  plants  at  work  in 
this  district.  These  experiments  were 
very  interesting  and  a  special  pamphlet 
was  published  by  Professor  Ullrich  which 
is  authoritative  on  this  subject. 

From  the  school  proper,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, with  its  fine  equipment,  the  ample 
lines  on  which  every  department  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  4^) 


Herd  of  Pure-Bred  A.  R.  Guernseys. 
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Marathon  County  Park  System 


MARATHON  County,  one  of  the  larg- 
er Wisconsin  counties,  with  county 
seat  at  Wausau,  is  very  fortunate 
in  the  foresight  and  judgment  of  its  Coun- 
ty Board,  relative  to  the  value  of  county 
parks.  Under  the  Wisconsin  law,  the 
County  Park  Board  has  been  appointed, 
and  has  secured  and  Is  developing 
three  county  parks,  totalling  150-160 
acres  in  area.  The  last  one  purchased 
at  the  Dells  of  the  Eau  Claire  River,  is 
located  about  equidistant  from  Wausau, 
Antigo,  and  Merrill.  It  is  a  remarka- 
bly fine  scenic  spot,  long  visited  for  its 
views  of  the  dells  and  rapids  of  the 
river,    the    picturesque    granite    ledges, 


cliffs  and  boulders,  and  its  fine  woods 
of  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  hard  ma- 
ple. The  sixty  awe  tract  is  crossed  by 
the  picturesque  river  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, while  the  county  road  going 
south,  crosses  the  river  at  about  the 
center.  The  bridge  site  is  located  at  the 
most  advantageous  view  point  possible, 
with  remarkably  fine  views  up  and  down 
the  river. 

In  planning  the  development  of  this 
park,  the  Marathon  County  Park  Board 
is  not  going  to  replace  the  natural  and 
picturesque  with  the  artificial  and  com- 
monplace park  development. 


Forestry  development  and  the  cutting 
of  firebreaks  will  have  early  attention. 
The  Park  will  be  made  easily  accessible 
and  useful  to  auto  visitors.  But  espe- 
cially, trails  and  paths  will  lead  the  vis- 
itor on  foot  to  all  the  varied  and  pictur- 
esque viewpoints  of  the  Park  through 
the  woods  and  along  the  river.  The  all 
day  visitors  will  find  a  suitable  picnic 
grove  with  fireplaces,  and  wood,  and  a 
concession  stand  for  certain  supplies, 
etc.,  usually  needed.  But  owing  to  its 
18  mile  distance  from  established  city 
police  protection,  overnight  camping  Is 
not  to  be  allowed. 


The  Kettle  Pool  nnd  Hemlock  Rocks,  Dells  of  the  Ban  Claire. 


The  Rapids,  Dells  of  the  Ean  Claire  Park,  ^Vaa8nu. 


Spring  Is  Speeding  on  the  Way  to  Oshkosh  Now 

By   Flossie   Faith    Shead 

Soon  snow  and  ice  will  melt  away,  the  lakes  will  flow  serene; 
The    Earth  will  change  her  cloak,  of  brown  for  one  of  vibrant 

green; 
The  robin  and  the  oriole  will  come  to  pledge  love's  vow — 
For  Spring  is  speeding  on  the  way  to  Oshkosh  now. 

The  kind  old  maples  standing  guard  along  each  busy  street, 

Will  flash  their  shining  coral  jewels  passersby  to  greet; 

The  orchard  aisles  will  blush  with  bloom,  the  lilacs  by  the 

door 
Will  lift  their  purple  lances;  and  the  rose  will  bloom  once  more. 

On  Winnebago's  shimm'ring  sands  the  young  and  old  will  play, 
And  tired  folk  will  seek  the  park  to  dream  their  cares  away; 
The  boats  will  speed  Lake  Butte  des  Morts,  the  cottages  be 

glad 
To  share  the  joy  and  laughter  of  those  whom  long  they've  had. 

Then  nomad  feet  will  heed  the  call  of  white  roads  winding  far. 
And  seek  the  red  god's  blessing  where  the  lonely  places  are; 
And  all  the  sweets  of  all  the  year  will  smile  from  bush  and 

bough — 
For  Spring  is  speeding  on  the  way  to  Oshkosh  now. 


DON'T  YOU  LOVE  'EM? 

Don't  you  love  'em?    Just  the  common 

Folks  you're  meetin'   every  day. 
Folks  with  whom  you're  rubbin'  elbows 

As  you  jog  along  the  way. 
Don't  you  love  'em?    They're  so  human — 

Full  of   faults  the  same  as  we — 
Sure  our  hearts  can  understand  'em, 

They're  so  much  like  you  and  me. 
Just  the  commonest  kind  of  common 

Folks  a-trudgirt'  by  your  side — 
Hopes  the  same  as  those  we're  hopin', 

Self-same  brand  of  joy  and  pride; 
Burdens  like  the  burdens  we  bear, 

Sorrows  plenty,  like  our  own; 
Joys  an'  pleasures  mingled  with  them 

Just  the  same  as  we  have  known. 
Self-same  sort  of  folks  as  we  are, 

Human,  faulty,  grave  and  gay — 
Know  'em  well — but  don't  you  love  'em 

Truer,  better,  every  day? 
Joggin'  on  an'  rubbin'  elbows, 

Don't  you  find  'em  brave  an'  true? 
When  you  know  your  fellow-humans, 

Don't  you  love  'em?    Course  you  do! 
— Mabel  Brown  Demsox. 
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A  State   Park  For  Northern  Wisconsin 


THE  inland  lakes  of  Wisconsin  are 
signally  attractive.  Their  grow- 
ing fame  is  being  heralded  on  all 
sides.  The  quiet  restfulness  of  their 
wooded  shores,  their  sandy  beaches,  their 
sparkling  waters,  are  being  sought  out 
by  those  who  live  at  ever  increasing  dis- 
tances. They  are  a  truly  great  resource 
and  permit  of  almost  unlimited  possibil- 
ities. The  important  thing  in  their  de- 
velopment,  which   rapidly  forges   ahead 


By  C.  L.  Harrington 

State  Conservation  Commission 

will  take  care  of  this  public  interest. 
There  is  need  for  a  carefully  considered 
and  well  defined  park  program  in  Wis- 
consin. The  interest  of  the  state  in 
these  public  areas  is  limited  to  those 
places  which  have  a  distinct  state-wide 
significance, — to   those   areas  which   are 


76,000  acres  of  state  lands  in  Vilas 
County  be  designated  as  a  Northern 
Wisconsin  State  Park,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  these  lands  are  in  the  same 
region  and  embrace  some  of  the  identical 
descriptions  that  were  set  aside  in  1878. 
Between  that  date  and  1910,  however, 
practically  all  of  the  original  reservation 
of  50,000  acres  had  been  sold.  In  fact, 
the  original  park  was  held  intact  for 
only  19  years,  and  functioned  little  as  a 


UPPER  Wisconsin    (^" 


State  Trunk  Highways- 
Local  Hi^hMoys 

Railroads-  ...•..-. 


The  complete  Park  is  in  Vilas  county.     The  area  is  approximately  92,000  acres,  practi- 
cally all  owned  by  the  state.  There  are  42  lakes  within  the  confines  of  the  proposed  park. 


during  each  succeeding  season,  is  that 
the  public  interest  in  these  lake  regions 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Private 
development  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
if  we  are  to  judge  future  private  devel- 
opment by  its  past  we  can  conclude  with 
assurance  that  it  will  be  private  in  the 
full  use  of  the  word.  In  other  words, 
public  and  private  recreational  uses  can- 
not be  had  on  the  same  area.  There  is  a 
distinct  conflict  between  them.  There  is, 
however,  need  for  both;  there  is  room  for 
both;  and  both  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
bringing  each  lake  regioTi  of  the  state  to 
its  highest  point  of  uesfulness. 

The   acquisition   and   improvement   of 
state,  county,  and  township  parks  alone 


unique,  exceptionally  large,  or  which,  be- 
cause of  the  unusual,  possess  command- 
ing attention.  Most  park  areas  are, 
after  all,  primarily  of  local  importance 
and  for  that  reason  should  be  developed 
and  financed  in  a  local  way,  but  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  signally  out- 
standing areas  which  should  be  reserved, 
developed,  and  cared  for  by  the  state. 
These  areas  will  compose  the  state  park 
system. 

In  1878  the  first  state  park  was  estab- 
lished and  embraced  all  the  lands  then 
owned  by  the  state  in  Townships  40  to 
44  North,  Ranges  4  to  8  East,  inclusive. 
Last  summer  Governor  Blaine  recom- 
mended that  an  area  of  approximately 


state  park  area,  principally  because  it 
was  inaccessible.  The  need  for  such 
areas  in  the  90's  was  not  as  pronounced 
as  it  is  today  with  modern  transporta- 
tion and  a  splendid  system  of  highways. 
Between  1910  and  1915  the  lands  in  the 
area  now  recommended  were  pur- 
chased by  the  state  for  a  forest  reserve, 
but  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Suprfeme 
Court  in  1915  killed  direct  state  activity 
in  such  affairs.  However,  the  lands 
with  all  the  improvements  that  had  been 
made  remained  in  state  possession  and 
since  1915  have  been  slowly  but  steadily 
improved. 

During    the    past    five    years    a    pro- 
nounced feeling  has  developed  in  favor  of 
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the  reservation  of  large  areas  of  woods 
and  waters  to  be  admir.istered  directly 
by  the  state.  To  those  who  have  studied 
this  question  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  the  limits  of  the  wild  range 
country  of  the  northern  counties  is  rap- 
idly being  restricted  and  that  before  long 
there  would  be  no  area  accessible  in  our 
northern  lake  regions  to  the  transient 
\isitor  from  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  or 
from  neighboring  states.  These  same 
conclusions  have  also  been  reached  by 
our  neighbors,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
eastern  and  more  heavily  populated 
states,  with  the  result  that  large  areas 
have  been  set  aside.  Such  public  grounds 
are  undoubtedly  needed  and  in  order  to 
to  be  of  value  they  must  possess  the  real 
attractions  of  the  out- 
doors and  be  readily  ac- 
cessible. Very  few  who 
really  understand  the 
situation  will  dispute 
the  importance  of  these 
large  playgrounds  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  any 
intelligent  program  for 
developing  Wisconsin. 

A  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  state  was  then 
in  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  suitable  areas 
for  state  park  develop- 
ment. Nine  state  parks 
had  already  been  estab- 
lished, including  about 
15,000  acres  of  land,  but 
very  little  had  been  done 
toward  improving  them 
for  recreational  use.  In 
addition  to  these  areas 
the  state  was  the  owner 
of  something  over  300,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  northern  counties,  of  which  about 
200,000  acres  was  located  in  a  fairly  con- 
tiguous tract  in  the  five  northeastern 
counties  of  Vilas,  Oneida,  Iron,  Price  and 
Forest.  Much  of  this  land,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  purchased  for  a 
forest  reserve  and  one  of  the  chief  aims 
in  making  such  purchase  had  been  to  ac- 
quire lands  attractive  for  their  scenic 
value.  As  a  result  a  large  frontage  on 
a  series  of  very  desirable  lakes  had  been 
secured.  However,  no  definite  nor  offi- 
cially recognized  policy  for  these  lands 
has  existed  since  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision formerly  referred  to,  but  they 
have  always  possessed  great  possibilities 
for  park  as  well  as  forest  development. 

The  proposed  park  embraces  the  state- 
owned  lands  in  the  region  immediately 
adjacent  to  Trout  Lake  in  Town  41  N., 
Range  7  E..  Vilas  County.  Within  this 
area  (see  map  published  herewith)  are 
over  forty  splendid  lakes,  including  Big 
Trout,  the  third  deepest  lake  in  the  state 
and  such  well  known  lakes  as  White 
Sand,  Plum,  Big  Muskellunge,  Star,  Bal- 


lard, the  Gresham  lakes,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  area  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
northeastern  pine  forest  region,  and 
while  the  land  is  principally  cut  over 
there  are  numerous  stands  of  flourishing 
young  growths  of  pine  and  hardwoods 
and  some  of  the  old  timber  is  left.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  dry  under  foot,  and  ideal 
for  camping  and  outdoor  pursuits.  The 
lakes  are  clear,  good  fishing  is  the  rule, 
and  splendid  transportation  facilities, 
both  by  rail  and  auto,  are  provided.  The 
region  is  the  most  heavily  patronized  by 
summer  visitors  of  all  the  lake  country 
except  perhaps  that  of  southeastern 
Wisconsin,  and  has  been  known  as  a 
recreational  area  for  several  decades. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  the  state  is 


Portion  o(  the  Shore  Line  on   Big  Trout   I-ake  in  the  Proposed  P.irk 


now  the  owner  of  this  property  and  has 
invested  in  the  way  of  improvements 
thousands  of  dollars  in  roads,  trails,  tele- 
phone lines,  buildings,  tree  planting,  a 
complete  fire  protective  system,  and 
many  other  improvements.  The  forest 
nursery  and  state  game  farm  are  on 
these  lands  and  all  told  the  state  has 
here  a  property  immediately  available 
for  park  purposes,  and  about  all  to  be 
done  is  officially  to  recognize  it  as  such. 
It  is  ideally  suited  for  such  purposes  in 
every  way.  It  will  give  Wisconsin  one 
of  the  finest,  largest  and  most  accessible 
playgrounds  in  the  lake  states. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  worked  to 
formulate  a  definite  and  officially  recog- 
nized policy  for  this  large  area  of  state 
land  the  recommendation  of  the  Gover- 
nor comes  as  a  distinct  aid.  Since  1915 
these  lands,  originally  intended  for  a 
forest  reserve,  have  been  classified  mere- 
ly as  public  lands  and  no  official  ob- 
jective for  them  has  existed  since  that 
time.  Besides  the  area  included  in  the 
proposed  park  thousands  of  acres  in 
state  ownership  are  located  in  the  im- 


mediate adjacent  townships.  These 
lands  are  all  tax  exempt  and  have  al- 
ways constituted  a  severe  burden  to  the 
local  communities.  Whatever  the  state 
has  profited  by  the  holding  of  these 
lands  has  been  gained  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  local  communities,  inas- 
much as  the  state  carried  no  tax  burden 
on  them  from  year  to  year.  The  fact 
that  the  state  possessed  land  in  these 
counties  in  itself  is  not  a  harmful  thing, 
but  when  the  state  through  ownership 
withdraws  from  the  tax  list  inordinately 
large  acreages  and  especially  when,  be- 
cause of  constitutional  objections,  no 
definite  policy  is  attached  to  such  prop- 
erty and  taxes  cannot  be  returned  to 
local  communities,  such  ownership  con- 
stitutes a  real  community 
burden.  The  northeast- 
ern counties,  dependent 
as  they  are  on  their 
lakes  and  outdoor  at- 
tractions for  much  of 
their  prosperity,  can  af- 
ford to  have,  as  an  add- 
ed attraction,  a  large 
state  park  area,  but 
such  an  area  has  to  be 
of  a  size  consistent  with 
the  well  being  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  other 
circumstances  o  f  the 
region.  The  gain  to  the 
community  should  at 
least  equal  the  loss  suf- 
fered through  the  tax 
exemption  privilege  at- 
tached to  such  lands. 
The  plan  proposed  by 
the  Governor  opens  the 
way  for  a  solution  of 
this  state  land  problem 
and  indicates  the  limits  of  a  reasonable 
sized  useful  public  area  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  such  an  area,  prop- 
erly improved  and  developed  by  the 
state,  would  be  of  real  state-wide  signifi- 
cance and  yet  be  worth  at  least  as 
much  if  not  more  than  its  cost  to  the 
local  communities.  It  opens  up  the  way 
for  official  recognition  of  this  land  ques- 
tion by  the  legislature,  the  result  of 
which  should  be  that  reasonable  sized 
acreages  would  be  held  for  public  use 
and  the  balance  would  be  disposed  of  as 
occasion  warranted,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used,  perhaps,  for  the  acquisition  of  sim- 
ilar areas  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
The  topography,  soil,  and  climate,  as  well 
as  commercial  and  industrial  considera- 
tions in  Wisconsin,  do  not  warrant  the 
withdrawal  through  state  ownership  of 
inordinately  large  areas  from  supporting 
local  government  or  from  the  field  of 
private  enterprise  anywhere  in  the  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  welfare  of  W'is- 
consin  and  her  citizens,  as  well  as  her 
business  and  industrial  prosperity  de- 
mands  that   in    each   region   possessing 
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marked  recreational  possibilities  there  should  be  re- 
served under  direct  state  ownership  suitable  sized 
playgrounds  for  all  who  may  care  to  use  them.  The 
action  of  the  Governor  initiates  such  a  program  and 
it  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
and  opportunities  permit. 

Such  areas  serve  the  general  work  of  conservation. 
They  are  not  entirely  nor  exclusively  park  areas,  but 
can  constitute  forest  reserves  and  refuges  for  game, 
plants  and  flowers.  They  are  not  areas  to  be  locked 
up  and  denied  to  the  traveler,  but  all  their  resources 
are  to  be  fully  used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  con- 
tinuity of  the  supply  of  such  resources.  Old  trees 
will  be  cut,  fishing  allowed,  roads  built,  and  the 
area  worked  to  its  highest  productivity,  but  fires  will 
be  prevented,  waters  will  not  be  impoverished  of  fish, 
and  a  degree  of  intelligent  management  applied, 
which  should  result  in  a  continued  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  attractions  and  material  resources  of 
these  areas.  Impairment  of  their  original  pvurpose, 
however,  which  is  that  of  a  large  natural  area  of 
woods  and  waters,  should  never  be  tolerated. 


Origin  of  the  Seal  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin 

By  Janet  Hull 


•'N' 


rUMEN  LUMEN."  What  do  they 
mean,  those  cryptic  words  on  the 
University     of     Wisconsin     seal? 

What  is  their  significance?    Whence  came 

they? 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  nobility  of  me- 
dieval England  to  the  very  modern  stu- 
dents of  Wisconsin;  yet  the  words  did 
come  from  the  coat  of  arms  of  an  English 
noble. 

The  words,  meaning  Divinity  and  Light, 
are  a  most  unusual  Latin  combination, 
meaningless  without  some  connecting 
thought,  but  there  is  no  record  of  what 
the  original  draughtsman  intended  them 
to  mean  when  he  made  the  seal  sixty-nine 
years  ago. 

On  January  15,  1850,  the  regents  of  the 
university,  of  whom  J.  H.  Lathrop  was 
president,  adopted  as  a  seal  the  eagle  side 
of  the  American  dollar  until  a  permanent 
corporate  seal  should  be  provided. 

The  executive  committee  was  told  on 
Jan.  22,  1852,  to  procure  an  official  seal 
and  on  Feb.  11,  1854,  Chancellor  Lathrop 
handed  in  the  following  report  embodying 
the  present  university  seal: 

"The  chancellor  reports  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  the  board  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  he  has  designed  and  caused 
to  be  engraved  a  corporate  seal  for  the  use 
of  the  university,  an  impression  of  which 
is  presented  with  his  report,  the  device 
of  which  is  an  up-turned  eye,  surmounted 
by     converging    rays,     with    the     motto 


"Numen  Lumen",  surrounded  by  the 
legend,  Universitatis  Wisconsinensis  Sig il- 
ium." 

Notice  that  in  his  report  there  is  no 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  seal. 

Dr.  James  D.  Butler,  who  died  in  1905 
after  nearly  fifty  years'  service  to  the  uni- 
versity, hit  on  the  only  logical  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  discovered. 

He  thought  that  Professor  Lathrop 
might  have  originated  the  combination, 
but  that  in  all  likelihood  he  chanced,  as 
did  Dr.  Butler  himself,  on  the  closing 
clause  of  the  verbal  cognizance  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcarres,  of  England,  "Astra  Cas- 
tra,  Numen  Lumen,"  meaning  "Stars  My 
Camp,  Divinity  My  Light." 

The  earl,  whose  family  name  was  Lind- 
say, was  a  brave,  loyal  man,  living  in  the 


troublous  times  from  1618  to  1659  when 
Scotland  was  being  joined  to  England. 

One  of  his  descendants,  Alexander 
Lindsay,  sixth  earl  of  Balcarres,  fought 
under  Burgoyne  in  the  only  hostile  force 
ever  successful  in  "Vermont. 

Years  later  the  half-witted  George  III 
introduced  him  to  Benedict  Arnold,  then 
one  of  the  king's  satellites. 

"What!  the  traitor?"  cried  Balcarres 
scornfully  and  turned  his  back. 

Arnold  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Bal- 
carres received  the  traitor's  fire  un- 
scathed but  refused  to  fire  back. 

"Why  don't  you  shoot?"  Arnold  de- 
manded, 

"I  leave  your  slaughter  to  the  hang- 
man," was  the  disdainful  rejoinder. 

Lathrop's  reason  for  choosing  the  motto 
of  this  family,  according  to  Butler,  was 
that  the  meaning,  "Divinity  My  Light" 
was  in  accord  with  the  intense  religious 
feeling  of  the  time,  and  that  because  of 
the  story  connected  with  the  earl  it  repre- 
sents a  subtle  sense  of  American  honor 
and  national  patriotism,  a  reproach  to  the 
betrayor  of  one's  country. 


BADGER  REUNION  IN  ARIZONA 
The  Arizona  Republican,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, reports  on  March  24:  "Over  300 
:padgers  of  the  Salt  River  valley  yester- 
day afternoon  reveled  and  reminisced  in 
the  first  annual  reunion  of  their  Wiscon- 
sin society." 
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Where   Tamaracks  Grow 


Have  you  ever  felt  a  yearning 

For  a  place  known  long  ago? 
If  you  have  then  you'll  be  with  me 

When  I  tell  "Where  tamaracks  grow." 

It  was  thus  the  swamp  did  call  me 
Urged  for  years  for  me  to  go, 

To  the  swamp  land's  miry  borders, 
Back  to  where  the  tamaracks  grow. 

Where  the  trees  stand  straight  as  senti- 
nels, 
And  ferns  wave  to  and  fro, 
Where   the   flowers   and   birds   are   play- 
mates, 
In  the  swamp  where  tamaracks  grow. 

There  I  found  what  I  had  longed  for, 
Longed  to  have  the  swamp  bestow, 

Secrets  that  are  held  for  lovers 
Of  the  land  where  tamaracks  grow. 

IT  HAD  been  my  privilege  as  a  child  to 
live  near  enough  to  a  tamarack  swamp 
so  that  I  could  visit  there  every  spring 
and  summer.  It  stands  out  in  memory 
as  an  almost  inaccessible  and  a  terrible 
place  in  which  to  get  about,  but  when 
once  in  the  swamp  we  found  it  to  be  a 
place  of  rare  beauty.  For  years  I  had 
had  this  longing  to  visit  again  the  haunts 
of  the  pitcher  plants  and  other  unusual 
flowers.  Not  a  May  or  June  passed  but 
what  I  thought  of  the  swamp  of  child- 
hood days  and  wished  to  be  there. 

The  season  just  passed  made  up  in 
part  for  those  lost  years  in  the  swamp, 
for  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  four 
different  swamps,  all  of  which  are  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles. 

Swaiup  I 

It  was  daybreak  in  Palmyra,  a  village 
in  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin.  Happy 


By  Angle  Kumlien  Main 

robins  were  announcing  the  birth  of 
this  new  day,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
awakening  me  with  their  happy,  rollick- 
ing songs.  My  first  thought  on  being 
awakened  was,  "This  is  the  day  that  my 
friend  and  I  are  to  visit  Spring  Lake 
and  its  adjacent  tamarack  swamp."  I 
took  the  songs  of  the  robin  and  all  the 
matin  chorus  which  soon  followed  as  a 
good  augury  for  the  day,  knowing  from 
past  experiences  that  to  be  awakened  by 
a  happy  bird  song  on  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  study  of  birds  and  flowers  was 
an  auspicious  beginning. 

For  two  hours  we  met  with  one 
glad  thrill  and  then  another  around 
Spring  Lake,  but  that  is  a  story  in  it- 
self. Then  we  entered  the  dank  marsh- 
land adjoining  the  swamp,  where  we  care- 
fully picked  our  way  from  one  spongy 
bog  to  another,  making  slow  progress,  as 
we  had  to  gain  our  balance  on  each  new 
bog.  In  spite  of  our  laborious  travelling 
we  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  blue  and 
purple  violets,  the  lace  of  the  fine  leafed 
fern  and  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  white 
violets  which  adorned  the  bogs. 

As  we  neared  the  swamp,  the  small 
tamarack  trees  which  were  growing  on 
the  edge,  greeted  us  with  their  fragrant 
pungent  odor.  Tiny  purplish  red  cones, 
which  resemble  miniature  roses,  were 
borne  on  their  branches,  where  they 
looked  very  beautiful  against  the  green 
pompoms  of  soft  needle-like  leaves. 
Within   the   swamp   the  tamaracks   were 
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tall  and  straight,  with  no  branches  near 
the  ground. 

The  owner  of  this  land  had  drained 
the  swamp  with  ditches,  which  at  this 
time  were  filled  with  water.  Their  banks 
were  resplendent  with  marsh  marigolds 
or  cowslips,  for 

"In  the  spring  the  cowslips  gild  the  place 
Gild   it  with  great  beds  of  caltha  over- 
spread." 

As  I  was  thinking  thus  a  saucy  bluejay 
flew  by  with,  "Foolishness,  foolishness, 
foolishness." 

Then  as  if  to  dispel  the  intrusion  of 
the  jay,  a  Baltimore  oriole  in  a  brilliant 
suit  of  orange  and  black,  flashed  into 
sight,  joined  his  mate  in  sombre  garb, 
and  as  plainly  as  could  be  sang  to  her 
the  words,  "Dearie,  dearie." 

Song  sparrows  who  seem  to  delight  in 
being  near  the  water,  sang  with  rapture 
their  sweet  lay  from  the  branches  of  the 
tamaracks  which  overhung  the  ditches. 

A  brown  thrasher,  who  seemed  to  want 
to  hurry  the  corn  planting  around  the 
village,  sang  from  the  top  of  a  tall  hick- 
ory his  famous  corn  song,  which  to  me 
sounds  like  this, 

"Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  plough  it,  plough, 
Harrow  it,  harrow  It,  drop  it,  drop  it. 
Cover  it  up,  cover  it  up;  weed  it,  weed  it; 
Hoe  it,  hoe  it,  tut  tut,  tut  tut, 
I'll  pull  it  up,  I'll  pull  it  up, 
I  have  it,  I  have  it;  eat  it,  eat  it. 
Tastes  good,  tastes  good;  I  love  it,  I  love 
it." 

Swamp  II 

On  May  twenty-first  several  bird  lovers 
and  myself,  visited  my  swamp,  which  is 
near  Lake  Koshkonong,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Jefferson  County.  I  call  it  my 
swamp,  not  because  I  hold  a  deed  to  the 
land,  but  because  as  a  child  I  visited  it 
so  often  and  felt  that  it  belonged  to  me, 
as  did  all  the  woods  and  streams  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  were  all  mine,  mine 
to  enjoy. 

On  approaching  this  swamp  the  first 
thing  that  I  noticed  was  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  tamaracks  had  been  cut  away 
and  that  the  little  lake  which  we  used 
to  call  Bottomless  Lake  was  now  in  plain 
sight  from  the  road. 

Standing  in  a  shallow  pool  at  the  edge 
of  the  swamp,  was  a  green  heron,  who 
was  lazily  watching  for  a  frog.  He  be- 
came alarmed  at  our  approach  and  with 
heavy  flight  entered  the  interior  of  the 
swamp. 

With  strenuous  effort  two  of  the  party 
managed  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  tiny 
lake.  Several  times  we  were  tempted  to 
turn  back,  for  fear  of  sinking  in  the 
quagmire,  but  with  stout  sticks  we 
tested  our  way,  and  by  jumping  from  bog 
to  tussock  and   from   tussock   to  bog  at 
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last  reached  the  goal.  After  we  had 
left  the  bogs,  the  ground  quaked  for 
some  distance  around  us,  and  as  we 
withdrew  our  feet  the  holes  at  once  filled 
with  water. 

Our  trouble  was  repaid,  for  here  over 
the  lake  we  found  the  prettiest  bird  pic- 
ture of  the  day.  In  graceful  flight  over 
the  water,  the  barn  swallows,  with  their 
deeply  forked  tails,  the  plain  banks,  the 
beautiful  steel  green-backed  tree  swal- 
lows, with  their  pure  white  breasts,  and 
their  cousins,  the  aristocratic  purple 
martins,  were  skimming  the  air  for 
winged  insects.  With  great  dexterity 
they  dipped,  turned  and  circled  about 
and  occasionally  picked  an  insect  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Here,  too,  we 
watched  a  great  American  bittern  take 
the  "freezing  position,"  which  he  held 
for  a  time,  then  watched  him  slink  away 
through  the  grass  into  the  marsh  beyond. 

The  ground  around  the  lake  seemed  to 
be  made  up  of  layer  upon  layer  of  dried 
sphagnum  moss,  and  as  we  stood  there 
on  that  unsteady  foothold,  I  thought  of 
the  direful  tales  of  the  cows  and  horses 
which  had  met  their  tragic  end  in  Bot- 
tomless Lake.  These  stories  had  re- 
mained with  me  since  childhood,  so  turn- 
ing back  without  skirting  the  lake,  we 
returned  the  way  we  had  come,  where  we 
enjoyed  the  violets  which  bloomed  on 
the  bogs.  Many  of  the  ferns  were  over 
a  foot  high,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
fronds  were  still  unfolded. 

On  a  subsequent  visit,  protected  with 
high  rubber  boots,  we  entered  the  swamp 
in  triumph,  but  not  without  difficulties, 
for  the  boots  would  come  off  in  the  mud 
and  while  we  stood  on  one  foot  putting 
on  the  boot,  the  other  foot  kept  sinking 
deeper  into  the  mire.  This  day  the 
swamp  looked  as  if  it  had  been  trans- 
planted from  some  tropical  country,  so 
luxuriant    was    the    vegetation.      Ferns, 


waist  high,  were  everywhere  in  sight; 
every  bog  was  literally  covered.  It  seemed 
almost  wicked  to  tramp  on  them,  but 
the  only  possible  way  to  get  about  was  to 
jump  from  bog  to  bog  or  to  swing  from 
the  lower  branches  of  the  tamaracks  to 
the  nearest  footing.  Around  the  base  of 
the  trees  the  ground  was  more  solid; 
here  we  leaned  against  the  trunks  while 
we  emptied  the  water  out  of  our  boots, 
took  a  much  needed  rest  and  enjoyed  the 
scene,  which  was  truly  enchanting.  As 
we  breathed  in  the  glory  of  the  swamp, 
which  was  palpitant  with  life,  my  com- 
panion spoke  first  and  said,  "Oh,  doesn't 
it  look  like  a  beautifully  decorated  room 
all  ready  for  some  grand  occasion?" 
Above  us  was  a  canopy  of  feathered  green, 
below  a  carpet  of  moss,  while  all  around 
were  great  clumps  of  giant  ferns.  Azure 
butterflies,  in  their  spring  form,  and 
small  white  moths,  flew  all  about  us. 

As  we  moved  about,  I  kept  continually 
searching  for  the  Linnaea  Borealis,  or 
Twin  flower,  which  had  been  found  once 
by  my  grandfather  in  the  early  forties. 
For  years  afterward  he  searched  for  the 
flower,  but  could  never  find  it  again. 
Linneas  Borealis  was  a  favorite  with 
the  great  Linneas,  and  so  was  named 
after  him. 

The  beautiful  Arethusa,  which  once 
bloomed  here  could  not  be  found,  and 
I  had  almost  given  up  finding  the  pitcher 
plant,  which  used  to  be  so  common  here 
that  they  bloomed  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  swamp,  when  all  at  once  one  spoke 
to  me  in  tones  of  red  from  the  opposite 
side  of  a  deep,  dark  pool.  There  it  stood 
in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  a  blood-red 
blossom,  gently  waving  on  its  long,  slend- 
er stem,  where  it  stood  amidst  its  rosette 
of  green  leaves.  How  was  I  to  reach  it? 
There  was  no  way  to  go  around  to  it,  and 
even  if  I  could  reach  the  other  side  of 


the  pool,  the  flower  would  still  be  out  of 
reach.  After  pondering  over  the  question 
for  a  timje,  I  firmly  planted  my  stick  at 
the  base  of  a  tamarack,  then  clasping  the 
other  end  for  a  support  I  reached  out 
across  the  pool  and  picked  the  precious 
flower.  I  dislike  to  think  what  might 
have  happened  had  there  been  one  false 
move. 

In  our  excitement  we  took  a  different 
way  out,  but  in  so  doing  found  many 
more  flowers  of  this  rare  plant.  Leaving 
my  beautiful  swamp,  with  its  purplish 
red  tamarack  cones,  its  blood-red  flowers 
of  the  pitcher  plants,  its  red  osier  dog- 
wood and  its  wealth  of  green  which 
formed  such  a  beautiful  picture  in  shades 
of  red  against  the  green,  I  was  reminded 
that  for  years  its  beauty  had  remained 
in  memory  from  June  until  June. 

June  20,  1922,  which  was  a  few  days 
later  than  the  last  visit,  had  been  set 
aside  as  sacred  to  the  regina  cypredium 
or  the  showy  ladyslipper,  which  we  were 
to  find  in  the  tamarack  swamp  at  Lake 
Mills.  For  years  a  party  of  orchid  lovers 
from  nearby  towns  had  made  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  this  swamp  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  viewing  again  this  rare  beauty 
in  her  natural  surroundings.  This  year 
I  was  privileged  to  join  the  party  and 
so  did  homage  to  her  regal  loveliness. 
I  found  that  one's  own  pleasure  in  a 
rare  find  was  augmented  by  the  enthu- 
siasm and  pleasure  of  other  ardent  nature 
lovers. 

As  we  came  near  this  swamp  and  its 
little  lake,  which  nestled  close  to  the 
tamaracks,  a  pied-billed  grebe  called  out 
in  a  sonorous  voice,  which  sounded  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  tell  us  to 
"watch  me",  then  with  a  grand  dive,  he 
disappeared  under  the  water.  (From 
"stunts"  of  this  kind,  he  has  come  by 
his  common  name  of  "hell  diver". 

After  we  left  the  house,  where  we  had 
donned  our  swamp  outfits,  and  had  started 
down  the  hill  toward  the  swamp,  some 
common  crows,  who  like  the  poor  are 
always  with  us,  objected  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  scolded  in  raucous  tones, 
as  they  flew  ahead  of  us  and  on  over  the 
tamaracks. 

Flickers  and  red-heads,  common  mem- 
bers of  the  drum  corps,  were  in  evidence, 
each  trying  to  keep  in  the  good  graces 
of  his  mates. 

After  descending  the  hill,  passing  the 
berry  garden  and  strawberry  patch,  our 
course  lay  through  a  boggy  marsh  and 
into  the  swamp. 

A  dickcissel  called  from  the  wire  fence, 
"See  Dick,  Dick,  Dickcissel?" 

A  cowbird  stalked  about  trying  to  find 
the  nest  of  some  smaller  bird  where  she 
could  deposit  her  unwelcome  egg. 

Dandelions,  mustard  catnip,  Solomon's 
seal  and  even  the  dogwoods  called  to  us 
(Continued  on  page  ^6) 
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A  Spring 
Adventure 

By  Alice  Lutes 
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r'  WAS  March  in  the  Clark  barnyard.  In  fact 
it  was  March  everywhere.  Any  one  could 
tell  that  by  the  way  the  wind  kept  blowing 
all  the  time.  But  the  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys, 
and  geese  didn't  know  what  month  it  was  un- 
til Farmer  Clark  told  them,  and  this  is  the 
way  it  came  about: 

On  the  morning  of  which  I  write.  Old  -Mr. 
Sun  had  smiled  down  on  Mother  Earth  so 
warmly  that  the  snow  had  all  melted  and  run 
out  of  her  lap.  And  the  wind  wasn't  blowing 
the  tiniest  bit;  so  Farmer  Clark  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  the  fowls  all  out 
of  their  winter  quarters  a  little  while. 

"It  is  March,  and  March  is  a  spring  month. 
So  out  you  go.  Shoo,  Shoo!"  said  he,  opening 
the  hen  house  door  and  flapping  his  hat  at 
the  fluttering  birds. 

And  such  a  racket  as  you  never  heard  for 
a  few  moments  after  they  were  out!  The  flut- 
tering of  numerous  wings,  the  "Cock-a-doodle" 
of  roosters,  "Caw-caw-caw"  of  hens,  loud  "Honk,  honk,  honk" 
of  geese,  saucy  "Quack  quack"  from  the  ducks  and  boasting 
gobbles  of  the  strutting  turkeys  made  such  a  din  that  Mrs. 
Clark  cried,  "Oh,  dear,"  and  ran  into  the  house,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Farmer  Clark. 

Just  the  moment  they  had  gone  in  and  closed  the  door,  the 
fowls  began  to  talk.  I  can  not  imagine  why  they  didn't 
talk  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  there  to  hear  them. 
I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  greatly  amused.    Aren't  you? 

"Why  is  this  month  called  March?"  asked  Daddy  Rooster, 
thoughtfully  pulling  a  loose  feather  from  his  speckled  breast. 
"I  wonder,  I  wonder." 

"Well,  perhaps  it's  because  we  are  told  to  march  out  of  the 
hen  house  every  year  at  this  time,"  suggested  Madame  Hen, 
scratching  her  head  with  one  foot. 

"Farmer  Clark  said  it  was  spring,"  said  Turkey  Wurkey,  ris- 
ing on  his  toes  and  flapping  his  big  wings.  "And  I  think  he  is 
right,  too,  for  we  all  feel  like  springing  up  in  the  air  with  joy 
at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"Oh,  goodness  me!"  suddenly  cried  Lady  Duck,  springing 
from  the  ground  where  she  had  been  sitting  on  her  funny  web 
feet  trying  to  warm  them.  "I  just  happened  to  think  of  somf- 
thing,"  said  she.  running  down  the  garden  path  toward  the 
duck  pond.  "Everybody  follow  me  if  you  want  some  fun,"  and 
she  ran  as  fast  as  her  short  legs  would  carry  her. 

"What  are  you  giggling  about?"  demanded  Gentleman  Duck 
of  little  Goosie  Woosie.  who  was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  and 
making  funny  noises  down  in  his  throat  as  he  followed  closely 
behind  Lady  Duck. 

"Why — why — I  just  have  to  laugh  at  the  funny  way  Lady 
Duck  walks.  She — she — sort  of  waddles  somehow,"  said  Goosie 
Woosie,  with  another  giggle. 

"You  waddle  a  great  deal  more  than  she  does,  only  you  can't 
walk  behind   yourself   and   see   it,"   snapped   Gentleman    Duck. 

"Let's  not  quarrel  this  lovely  day,"  said  Lady  Duck.  "Con:^ 
on  in  the  water  and  let's  all  swim,"  and  she  gave  a  great  plunge 
expecting  to  dive  under  the  water. 

But  she  didn't.     Oh  no,  indeed! 

Instead  she  bumped  her  poor,  little  head  sadly  on  the  hard 
ice  and  slid  along  on  her  breast  for  quite  a  distance. 


Crnsh!  went  the  ice  and   under  '«vent   poor  Turkey-W'urkey. 


"What  a  funny  way  to  swim!"  laughed  naughty  Goosie  Woo- 
sie. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  pond,  anyhow!"  cried  she,  look- 
ing surprised  and  rubbing  her  injured  head  with  one  wing. 
"What  makes  the  water  so  hard  today?    Who  knows?" 

"Why,  it  is  frozen  yet,  of  course,  stupid,"  replied  Turkey 
Wurkey  marching  out  majestically  to  the  very  middle  of  the 
pond.  "See  how  thick  the  ice  is  I"  and  he  hopped  up  and  down 
several  times  on  it. 

Crash:  went  the  ice  and  under  went  poor  Turkey  Wurkey, 
head  and  all! 

"Get  him  out,  quickly!"  cried  all  the  other  fowls,  circling 
around  the  hole  and  peering  down  into  the  cold  water  with 
frightened  eyes. 

"I — I — can't  swim,"  said  Daddy  Rooster,  backing  away  behind 
Pa  Gander. 

"Nor  can  I,"  said  Madame  Hen,  trying  to  hide  behind  Daddy 
Rooster.  Which  of  course  she  couldn't  do,  being  so  much  fat- 
ter than  he. 

"Lady  Duck,  you  should  be  the  one  to  rescue  him,  as  it  is 
your  fault  that  we  came  down  here,"  honked  Pa  Duck,  pointing 
his  wing  at  her  accusingly. 

"You  should  and  you  shall,  Lady  Duck,  because  it  is  all  your 
fault!"  shouted  all  the  fowls,  crowding  closely  about  poor  Lady 
Duck  and  shoving  her  off  into  the  water  with  a  splash. 

"Ewl  It's  cold!"  shivered  she,  stretching  ouf  her  long  neck 
and  trying  to  draw  her  feet  out  of  the  water. 

"Jump  up  on  her  back.  Turkey  Wurkey,  then  hop  out!'' 
cried  Goosie  Woosie  hopping  up  and  down  excitedly. 

The  moment  Turkey  Wurkey  did  this,  poor  Lady  Duck  was 
pushed  clear  under  the  water  and  it  was  some  seconds  before 
she  came  back  up  again. 

"Now  that  we  are  all  out,  we  will  go  home  before  any  of  us 
get  drowned,"  said  Daddy  Rooster,  leading  the  way  up  the 
garden  walk  with  majestic  strides. 

"Who  said  it  was  spring!"  shuddered  Turkey  Wurkey,  shak- 
ing the  cold  water  from  her  feathers.  "Who  said  that  March 
was  warm?" 

"March  is,  but  the  pond  isn't,"  giggled  Goosie  Woosie,  who 
was  always  making  fun  of  something  or  somebody. 
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Golf 


By  James  G.  Moore 
Department  of  Horticulture,   Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 


Quite  n  reinnrknble  backg^round,  a  sugrgrestioii  oic  ^vhnt  the  enthusiastic 

gardener  can  do. 


GO'LiF, — the  sport  of  kings  and  presi- 
dents! Surely  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  could  compare  with  it  in 
its  appeal  for  recreation  and  as  a  means 
of  employing  one's  leisure  hours.  To 
suggest  the  garden  in  such  a  role  might 
seem  to  be  suggesting  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  golf.  Nevertheless  the  garden  of- 
fers much  that  is  gained  through  golf 
and  some  things  that  cannot  be  secured 
through  it. 

"Why  golf?  The  answers,  of  course, 
are  various:  exercise,  recreation,  to  sat- 
isfy the  spirit  of  contest,  the  development 
of  one's  skill,  social  advantages;  these, 
and  many  more,  could  probably  be  se- 
cured were  a  canvass  made  of  the  golf 
enthusiasts  of  any  city.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  reason,  the  garden  ful- 
fills fully  as  well  as  does  golf  every 
need.  No  one  will  dispute  the  statement 
that  the  garden  furnishes  exercise  to  as 
many  muscles  as  does  golf.  Some  might 
dispute  the  claim  that  gardening  is  recre- 
ation but  that  depends  entirely  upon 
your  attitude  towards  gardening.  One 
can  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  a 
couple  of  hours  spent  in  the  garden  as 
from  any  other  form  of  diversion  if  he 
enters  into  gardeni  j  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  opportunity  that  golf  offers  for 
meeting  the  desire  for  contest,  which  is 
so  dominant  in.  most  people,  is  doubtless 


one  of  the  strongest  appeals  which  golf 
makes.  But  gardening  continually  offers 
the  same  opportunity.  The  friendly  ri- 
valry between  neighbors,  the  constant 
efforts  to  produce  better  crops,  or  to 
meet  successfully  competition  in  exhibits 
and  fairs  offer  an  excellent  means  of 
satisfying  the  spirit  of  contest. 

To  the  real  gardener  the  development 
of  skill  is  one  of  the  chief  incentives  in 
gardening.  To  the  novice  hoeing  or  cul- 
tivating are  merely  hoeing  or  cultivating, 
but  to  the  gardener  they  are  operations 
which  have  a  direct  relation  to  a  definite 
purpose.  They  require  certain  skill,  and 
the  possibility  of  improving  upon  one's 
technique  and  eflSciency  in  doing  them 
gives  plenty  of  chance  for  sober  thought 
and  experimentation.  The  gardener  who 
is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  garden  tech- 
nique is  in  a  class  with  the  golfer  who  is 
sure  his  game  cannot  be  improved. 

And  what  of  the  results  of  your  efforts? 
Certainly  the  garden  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  when  lasting  results  are  con- 
sidered. It  is  not,  however,  the  intent 
of  the  writer  to  try  to  convince  anyone 
that  he  should  give  up  golf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gardening,  but  rather,  to  try  to 
convince  that  after  all  gardening  is  a 
game,  that  it  fulfills  practically  all  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  game,  and  that 
the   efforts  put  forth   in  playing  it  pro- 


duce results  which  are  as  highly  bene- 
ficial physically  and  mentally  as  other 
activities  in  which  we  spend  our  leisure 
hours. 

Much  of  the  possible  benefit  from  gar- 
dening, however,  is  never  gained  by  the 
average  gardener,  because  he  fails  to  get 
the  conception  of  the  "gardening  game". 
To  him  a  garden  means  hard  work  and 
vegetables.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
gardening  remains  hard  work  and  vege- 
tables to  him  is  because  he  never  really 
tries  to  become  interested  in  gardening. 
He  is  not  interested  in  improving  his 
gardening  skill.  The  seed  catalog  with 
its  fiction,  frequently  unsurpassed  in  this 
regard,  makes  no  appeal  to  him.  A  much 
heralded  new  variety  does  not  arouse  his 
enthusiasm  or  offer  to  him  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  adventure  ending  in  a  grand 
triumph  or  a  keen  disappointment. 

A  Plan  Helps  To  Win 

In  golf  one  does  not  simply  knock  the 
ball  around  indiscriminately.  There  is  a 
prescribed  course  to  follow  and  certain 
definite  rules  to  be  observed.  Many  gar- 
deners do  not  recognize  that  proficiency 
in  the  garden  game  imposes  like  limita- 
tions. It  is  the  prescribed  course  or 
plan  which  the  gardener  most  frequently 
neglects.  For  the  home  garden  this  is 
the  first  factor  of  success,  and  the  smaller 
the  garden  tract,  the  greater  the  impor- 
tance of  the  plan.  Intensive  gardening, — 
the  kind  which  gives  the  greatest  returns 
for  the  least  effort,  demands  a  well- 
thought-out,  definite  plan,  even  in  advance 
of  ordering  the  seeds. 

The  first  requisite  of  garden  planning 
is  accuracy.  We  must  know  definitely 
the  size  of  the  garden  tract.  Dimensions 
determine  the  total  number  of  rows  pos- 
sible and  the  number  needed  for  each 
crop.  When  hand  tillage  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed the  rows  usually  should  run  cross- 
wise of  the  tract.  From  a  seed  catalog 
list  all  the  kinds  of  vegetables  you  desire 
to  grow.  In  making  the  list,  group 
those  requiring  practically  the  entire 
season  for  development  and  use,  and  the 
short  season  crops  in  separate  lists. 
Next  indicate  the  number  of  plantings 
desired  of  each  kind  of  which  more  than 
one  planting  is  to  be  made,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rows  for  each  planting. 

You  are  now  ready  to  start  your  pro- 
visional plan.  Draw  a  line  to  scale 
(usually  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  on 
the  plan  is  equal  to  one  foot  in  the  gar- 
den) equalling  the  length  of  the  garden, 
if  rows  are  to  be  run  crosswise.     If  the 
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paper  is  too  short  to  give  the  entire 
length  in  one  line,  make  two  or  more 
lines,  whose  total  length  give  the  desired 
distance.  Beginning  at  the  zero  point, 
arrange  the  vegetables  of  the  long  season 
list  along  this  line.  Place  crops  like 
liarsnips,  onions,  and  salsify,  which  re- 
quire a  small  amount  of  space,  in  one 
section  of  the  plat.  Where  several  rows 
of  long  season  crops,  as  corn,  are  to  be 
grown  they  should  be  grouped.  When 
more  than  one  planting  is  to  be  made, 
indicate  by  figures  1,  2,  3,  the  relative 
time  of  planting.  When  as  many  rows 
of  permanent  crops  as  possible  have  been 
provided,  then  locate  the  short  season 
crops  between  the  rows  which  are  far 
apart  or  on  the  rows  of  vegetables  to  be 
planted  late.  Radishes,  peas,  early  beets, 
early  turnips,  spinach,  early  carrots,  let- 
tuce, and  even  the  first  planting  of  beans, 
in  many  gardens  may  be  considered  as 
incidental  to  the  garden.  Take  care  of 
the  long  season  crops,  and  the  short  sea- 
son ones  will  take  care  of  themselves,  is 
a  maxim  readily  realized  in  a  well-planned 
garden. 

The  final  plan  is  simple.  Make  it  on 
durable  paper,  to  scale,  with  India  ink 
or  pencil,  so  it  will  be  serviceable  in  the 
garden.  It  should  show:  the  distance  of 
each  row  from  the  zero  end  of  the  garden, 
the  crop  or  crops  to  be  planted  on  that 
row,  the  relative  time  of  planting  if  more 
than  one  planting  of  that  particular  veg- 
etable is  to  be  made,  and  if  planted  on 
hills  the  number  required  and  distance 
between  them. 

On  it,  as  the  season  advances,  may  be 
recorded  errors  in  spacing,  dates  of 
planting,  combinations  which  have  failed 
to  work  out,  or  those  which  might  be 
made  next  year.  In  fact,  the  garden  plan 
properly  used  becomes  the  record  of  much 
information  which  will  be  of  value  in 
next  year's  planning. 

Varieties — The  Spice  of  the  Garden 

The  seed  catalogs  hold  almost  endless 
enjoyment  for  the  gardener.  To  the 
novice  they  present  largely  perplexities. 
The  multiplicity  of  "best"  kinds  which 
are  described  leaves  the  inexperienced 
fairly  dazed  when  he  tries  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  For  the  beginner,  and,  in 
most  cases,  for  the  more  experienced, 
standard  varieties  are  safest.  In  the 
home  garden  select  for  quality  first  and 
reasonable  productiveness  second.  If  in 
doubt  ask  your  neighbor  who  has  had 
garden  experience.  Put  your  faith  in 
tried  sorts,  and  plant  sparingly  of  the 
newer  kinds,  but  be  sure  to  try  something 
you  have  not  tried  before.  It  adds  zest 
to  the  game  and  may  add  a  valuable  new 
variety  to  your  permanent  list. 

Avoiding   the  Hazards 

The  golfer  has  certain  hazards  with 
which  to  contend.  The  gardener  can 
boast  of  just  as  many  and  just  as  difBcult 


dnes,  and  tiie  skill  and  thoughtfulness 
necessary  to  successfully  avoid  them  are 
just  as  great.  These  hazards  are  not 
always  the  same  for  each  gardener.  For 
some  the  soil  is  the  most  perplexing  one. 
There  is  satisfaction,  however,  in  know- 
ing that  even  very  unfavorable  soil  may, 
by  proper  treatment  and  handling,  be 
made  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  high 
quality. 

A  few  rules  for  soil  treatment  and 
handling,  if  properly  followed,  are  sure 
to  result  in  success  in  the  end.  The  first 
is  to  keep  up  the  organic  (vegetable) 
content  of  the  soil.  Many  gardens  which 
have  been  cropped  for  a  time  and  have 
produced  constantly  diminishing  crops 
do  not  need  additional  plant  food,  but 
rather,  organic  matter.  The  application 
of  rotted  stable  manure,  if  it  can  be  had, 
is  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  If  manure  is  not  available, 
then  rotted  lawn  clippings,  composted 
leaves,  or  even  peat  or  muck,  may  be  used 
if  necessary. 

Keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with 
food.  Intensive  culture  and  maximum 
yields  demand  abundant  plant  food.  Ma- 
nure supplemented  with  commercial  fer- 
tilizer make  such  a  result  possible.  The 
kinds  and  amounts  vary  greatly  on  dif- 
ferent garden  tracts,  but  one  has  little 
to  fear  from  over-fertilization  when  mod- 
erate amounts  are  used,  even  if  applied 
annually.  An  application  of  one-half  to 
three-fourths  pound  per  square  rod  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia  to 
almost  any  home  garden  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

Make  the  soil  fine  and  keep  it  in  that 
condition.  The  food,  water,  and  air  sup- 
ply of  the  plant  are  all  directly  influenced 
by  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
this  rule  needs  to  oe  observed  if  the  full 
benefits  of  observing  the  others  are  to  be 
attained.  Don't  work  wet  soil.  Time 
gained  by  this  means  is  lost  many  times 
over  in  reduced  crops  and  additional  la- 
bor later  on. 

Sometimes  It  Pays  To  Wait 

The  winning  of  many  a  game  has  been 
jeopardized  by  over-anxiousness  at  the 
start.  This  fault  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener often  results  in  his  having  to  play 
an  uphill  game  during  the  greater  part 
of  a  season.  Seeds  planted  before  the 
soil  is  warm  enough  to  give  rapid  germi- 
nation, or  plants  which  come  above  the 
ground  or  are  planted  out  before  the  air 
temperature  is  favorable  for  their  growth, 
seldom  entirely  recover  from  the  adverse 
conditions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. All  men  are  gamblers,  but  there 
is  little  excuse  for  a  gardener  taking  too 
many    chances. 

Keep  Up  Your  Game 

A  good  start  is  of  little  avail  if  we 
fall  down  on  our  game  before  the  course 
is  finished.     Many  gardeners  start  strong 


and  give  every  evidence  of  success,  only 
to  slow  up  or  quit  when  the  reward  is 
almost  in  sight.  The  failure  to  finish 
strong  is  due  to  lost  interest  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  next  hazard  is  just  a  little 
too  difficult  The  hazard  which  so  often 
causes  defeat  is  maintenance  tillage  dur- 
ing July  and  August.  It  is  usually  less 
difficult  than  some  previously  encounter- 
ed, but  our  enthusiasm  has  been  dulled, 
the  sun  is  so  hot,  and  after  all  we  are 
sure  that  there  will  be  some  return  for 
the  effort  already  put  forth.  If  you  are 
not  going  to  finish,  don't  start.  You  have 
put  in  maximum  effort  for  minimum  re- 
sults. You  have  lost  entirely  the  satis- 
faction which  comes  from  finishing  a 
task  well  done.  You  have  not  been  a 
victor  in  any  sense,  but  have  been  de- 
feated by  weeds,  sun,  and  compacted  soil 
when  victory  was  almost  assured.  This 
hazard  is  the  test  which  determines  the 
real  gardener. 

Good  tillage  must  be  maintained  to 
ward  off  the  blighting  effects  of  hot  sun 
and  drought  periods.  A  shallow  layer 
of  fine  soil,  as  nearly  dust-like  as  prac- 
tical, should  be  maintained  at  all 
times  over  as  much  of  the  garden 
surface  as  conditions  will  permit.  Here 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  gardener  to 
show  his  good  judgment  in  selecting  his 
garden  tools  and  his  skill  in  using  them. 
Some  garden  tools  quite  commonly  used 
are  about  as  well  adapted  to  gardening 
as  a  sledge  would  be  in  playing  golf. 
Some  gardeners  seem  to  think,  judging 
from  the  tools  which  they  use,  that  the 
larger  and  clumsier  the  tool  the  more 
efficient  the  work. 

What  is  the  Secret? 

In    either   golf    or    gardening    what   Is 
shown  on  the  score  card  or  record  doesn't 
tell    the    complete    story.     In     gardening, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Wisconsin's  Great  Collector 


By  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg 


liyman  C.  Draper,  "a  mouse  of  a  man'*,  who  performed  a  $?igantic 
task  and  left  a  veritable   treasure   horde   to  AVisconsin. 


MADISON  was  a  small  village  when 
in  1853  it  became  the  home  of 
a  man  already  favorably  known 
for  his  historical  acumen  and  his  abil- 
ity to  salvage  the  materials  for  Ameri- 
can history.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  some- 
times described  as  a  "mouse  of  a  man" 
because  of  his  small  stature,  retiring 
and  somewhat  timid  manners,  was 
nevertheless  a  man  of  power  in  his  own 
field,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers when  he  arrived  in  Madison.  Born 
in  Western  New  York  in  1815,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  pioneer,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  in  pioneer  conditions. 

Around  his  father's  fireside  gathered 
the  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  recently  concluded  War  of  1812. 
Their  tales  were  of  border  warfare,  of 
deeds  of  daring  on  the  frontier,  of  con- 
tests with  redmen  of  the  forest,  of  the 
attacks  of  prowling  Indian  bands  on  out- 
lying settlements,  of  the  swift  gathering 
of  bordermen  for  retaliatory  raids.    Hero 


tales  they  were,  if  savage  tales,  and  to 
the  small  boy  listening  they  seemed  like 
stories  of  an  heroic  age.  As  he  ^ew 
older,  he  found  that  these  tales  of  bor- 
der heroes  were  unknown,  except  in  lo- 
cal lore,  and  he  made  a  mighty  resolve 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  and 
dedes  of  these  heroic  Americans,  the  van- 
guard of  civilization's  march  across  the 
North  American  continent. 

This  resolve  on  the  part  of  young 
Draper,  he  held  with  unwavering  te- 
nacity, and  in  spite  of  discouragements 
and  diflBculties  he  attained  his  purpose, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  a  history  of  the 
West,  that  without  his  services  would 
be  incomplete  and  inadequate. 

Draper's  difficulties  were  many;  he 
had  neither  good  health  nor  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  task.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  found  a  patron  in  Peter  A. 
Remsen,  who  had  married  Draper's  cous- 
in, and  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness at  Mobile,  Alabama.    Remsen  ap- 


preciated Draper's  aims  and  abilities, 
and  set  himself  to  furthering  him  in  his 
plans.  First  he  invited  him  to  visit  him 
in  the  South;  there  at  eighteen  young 
Draper  enlarged  his  sphere  of  activity, 
and  became  interested  in  the  pioneers 
of  the  Southwest.  For  two  years  there- 
after he  studied  at  Denison  University 
at  Granville,  Ohio,  and  then  joined  Rem- 
sen's  family  (now  at  Baltimore)  and 
began  the  serious  business  of  his  career, 
an  attempt  to  obtain  materials  for  his 
border  biographies  from  men  then  liv- 
ing— themselves  the  actors  in  these  stir- 
ring events,  or  the  sons  of  descendants 
of  the  participants. 

At  first  Draper  tried  to  collect  by 
correspondence,  but  having  in  the  win- 
ter of  1841  started  a  newspaper  enter- 
prise in  Pontotoc,  a  northern  Mississippi 
town,  he  somewhat  changed  his  meth- 
ods. He  found  that  personal  interviews 
were  exceedingly  valuable,  since  most 
of  the  veterans  were  not  men  of  the 
pen,  but  they  could  relate  with  flashing 
eyes  and  exciting  fervor  the  narratives 
of  their  exploits. 

Draper  soon  became  proficient  in  the 
difficult  art  of  interviewing,  spending 
hours  and  even  days  with  those  whose 
stories  he  wished  to  record,  stimulating 
memory  without  suggesting  answers, 
and  acquiring  a  wealth  of  information 
that  save  for  his  garnering  would  in- 
evitably have  been  lost. 

He  also  found  that  stowed  away  in 
outhouses  or  attics,  carelessly  piled  up 
in  neglected  trunks  and  boxes,  lay  the 
papers  of  the  older  day — orders  from 
governors  and  army  officers,  letters  con- 
cerning defenses  and  raids,  the  move- 
ments of  troops,  the  building  of  forts, 
treaties  and  negotiations  with  the  Indi- 
ans, and  diaries  of  various  expeditions 
and  surveying  parties.  Many  of  these 
important  collections  were  given  to  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work;  papers 
hitherto  unprized  and  liable  to  perish  in 
rubbish  heaps  and  fires  were  pressed 
into  his  hands.  Eager  interest  every- 
where awoke  at  his  coming  and  every- 
thing possible  to  help  him  in  his  task 
was  searched  out. 

Draper  thus  became  the  initiator  of 
the  new  art  of  western  collecting.  All 
that  portion  of  American  history  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  historians, 
who  had  so  far  devoted  themselves  to 
the  older  colonies  and  states  and  had 
shown  little  interest  in  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  western  movement — that 
mighty  force  which  has  carried  the 
American  people   across   the   continent. 
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subdued  the  wilderness  and  the  savages 
who  dwelt  therein.  This  new  pilgrim 
of  historical  research  did  his  work 
quietly  and  with  no  display;  alone,  by 
stage  coach,  horseback,  or  frequently  on 
toot  he  made  his  way  from  farm  house 
to  village,  ever  seeking  in  these  out-of- 
the-way  places  some  older  pioneer  or 
the  relics  he  had  left.  Everywhere  he 
was  warmly  welcomed.  His  personality 
and  enthusiasm  were  pleasing  to  all 
classes  in  the  communities  he  visited. 
Without  present  day  publicity,  neverthe- 
less his  approach  was  heralded  and  his 
advent  welcomed.  For  forty  years  he 
traveled  over  the  Middle  West,  journey- 
ing in  all  over  60.000  miles,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  journeys  keeping  up  a 
voluminous  correspondence  with  his  pio- 
neer friends.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
time  he  made  his  home  with  the  Rem- 
sens,  but  about  18  50  Remsen  suddenly 
died,  and,  his  estate  being  involved,  Dra- 
per was  obliged  to  find  some  new  means 
of  support. 

This  misfortune  of  his  proved  to  be 
the  good  fortune  of  Wisconsin,  since  be- 
cause of  it  Draper  consented  to  come  to 
Madison  and  to  look  over  the  field  for 
the  State  Historical  Society.  This  So- 
ciety had  been  organized  five  years  earlier 
by  a  number  of  public  spirited  men,  who 
appreciated  that  while  making  history 
they  should  also  be  preserving  history 
for  later  generations.  But  "everybody's 
business  was  nobody's  business,"  and  in 
five  years  the  Society  had  accumulated 
only  fifty  books,  most  of  them  public 
documents,  and  had  heard  a  few  ad- 
dresses on  historical  subjects.  Living 
in  Wisconsin  at  this  time  was  Draper's 
former  chum  of  Pontotoc  days,  Charles 
H.  Larrabee.  He  told  Governor  Far- 
well  and  other  officials  about  Draper's 
work,  and  they  persuaded  him  to  try 
his  hand  for  Wisconsin. 

So  in  January,  1854,  the  old  Society 
was  reorganized.  Draper  was  appointed 
corresponding  secretary  with  the  muni- 
ficent salary  of  $500,  and  began  the  career 
by  which  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety has  become  the  model  for  state 
supported  societies,  and  the  famed  pos- 
sessor of  the  Draper  Manuscripts.  These 
manuscripts  came  to  the  Society  by  leg- 
acy after  the  death  of  Draper  in  1891, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years 
the  "crown  jewels"  of  the  Society's  col- 
lections, and  the  source  of  its  widespread 
reputation  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

For  Draper  himself  builded  better  than 
he  knew.  He  aspired  to  be  himself  the 
historian  of  border  heroes,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  brief  biographies  published  in 
cyclopedias  and  reference  works.  He 
also  wrote  an  extensive  life  of  Daniel 
Boone  the  five  manuscript  volumes  of 
which  in  the  Draper  Collection  are  an 
invaluable  storehouse  of  historical  ma- 
terial.    His  volume  on  King's  Mountain 
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and  its  Heroes,  published  in  Cincinnati 
in  1881,  was  a  masterpiece  of  careful  and 
thorough  investigation.  While,  however, 
others  have  equaled  or  surpassed  Draper 
as  a  writer  of  historical  narratives,  to 
him  fell  a  task  accomplished  by  no  other 
man,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  mate- 
rial for  the  history  of  the  West,  to  form 
a  unique  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
increasing  interest  and  importance  as 
the  school  of  western  historians  grows 
and  functions,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  great  American 
thrust  to  the  West. 

The  Draper  Manuscripts  are  not  the 
only  contribution  this  little  quiet  man 
made  to  the  progress  of  Wisconsin.  As 
superintendent  of  the  Society  he  garnered 
material  for  our  State's  early  history, 
he  built  up  our  great  library,  with  its 
extraordinary  collection  of  books,  and  a 
newspaper  series  unrivalled  in  the  Mid- 
dle West;  he  founded  our  historical 
museum,  and  made  Madison  a  leading 
center  for  historical  research.  Nor  was 
that  all,  for  the  years  1858  to  1860  he  was 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  during  his  administration  in- 
augurated a  system  of  school  libraries, 
and  revivified  the  school  system  by  con- 
tact with  good  books. 

If  any  person  who  visited  the  state 
capital  from  1853  to  1891  had  asked  to 
see  its  leading  citizen  there  would  have 
been  few  or  no  persons  to  take  the  visitor 
to  the  "den"  of  the  quiet  little  man  on 
West  Washington  Avenue,  and  to  say 
"here  is  one  of  our  state's  great  bene- 
factors." And  yet  such  he  was.  Poli- 
ticians, statesmen,  generals,  diplomats, 
governors,  and  other  public  servants 
have  all  done  their  share  in  building  up 
our  commonwealth,  but  who  among  them 
can  show  a  greater  result  for  his  labors 
than  Lyman  C.  Drapei  ?  Go  to  the  great 
historical  library  building  on  the  Lower 
Campus    which   houses   the   state's   chief 


treasures  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
force,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  the 
name  of  Draper  revered. 

Everywhere  his  influence  as  founder, 
builder,  and  benefactor  is  felt.  Nor  in 
his  life  time  was  he  without  recognition 
in  the  world  of  letters.  His  contempo- 
raries among  historians,  such  as  Jared 
Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  and  Benjamin 
Lossing  recognized  his  services  to  histo- 
rical scholarship.  With  Francis  Parkman, 
historian  of  the  French  regime  in  the 
East  and  West,  whose  hundredth  anni- 
versary we  celebrated  last  autumn,  Dra- 
per was  on  terms  of  cordiality  and  in- 
timacy. Indeed  their  work  supplemented 
and  complemented  each  other's. 

While  Parkman  was  collecting  in 
French  archives  the  materials  for  French 
America,  Draper  was  performing  a  more 
difficult  task  in  securing  the  sources  for 
the  English-speaking  West.  For  unlike 
the  French,  the  English  movement  was 
unofficial,  unauthorized,  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  frontiersmen  themselves. 

Draper,  however,  did  not  and  could 
not  organize  his  material  as  Parkman 
did  and  crystalize  it  into  imperishable 
literary  form.  This  task  he  has  left 
to  his  successors,  who  ably  led  by  Fred- 
erick J.  Turner  and  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites  have  continued  the  work  down 
to  the  present  day.  Many  a  young 
scholar  is  all  unwittingly  indebted  to 
Draper.  He  may  never  have  consulted 
the  Draper  Manuscripts,  he  may  never 
even  have  used  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Library,  but  he  has  acquired  from  Dra- 
per's labors  a  new  point  of  view,  he  has 
seen  in  imagination  the  heroic  Americans 
conquer  the  wilderness  and  carry  in  less 
than  two  centuries  the  frontier  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For 
Draper's  vision  has  become  the  common- 
place of  the  present  day  students;  him- 
self a  pioneer  he  led  the  way  to  the  ap- 
(Continued  on  page  ^7) 
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BACK  TO  THE  LAND  OF  LONG  AGO 

Apostle   Islands   Indian   Pageant 

At  the  Top  o'  Wisconsin 

August  1  to  30,  1924 


America's  greatest 
tourist  event! 


T7  OLLOW  the  world's  longest  blue  water  highway  to 
■*-  the  woods  of  a  thousand  trails  and  the  lakes  teem- 
ing with  game  fish,  to  the  scenic  Red  Cliff  shores  that 
form  the  background  for  the  beautiful  Apostle  Islands. 
Here  you'll  find  the  ideal  Summer  Playground. 


Wilderness  Shore  at  Indian  Pageant  Park 

THE  PAGEANT 

'T~^EN  complete  spectacles,  each  in  eighteen  episodes,  extending  over  three  day  periods  for  each  production,  showing 
■'•    the  Red  Warriors  of  three  centuries  ago  returned  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  their  primitive  life  here  beside  the 
cradles  of  Wisconsin's  history — the  Apostle  Islands. 

SITUATED  on  the  mainland  of  Chequamegon  Bay,  whose 
shores  rang  with  the  chants  of  Jesuit  missions  before  the 
California  edifices  were  completed,  there  lies  the  most  beau- 
tiful pageant  ground  in  America.  It  combines  the  beauty  of 
blue  water  and  sky  with  the  verdant  background  of  wood- 
lajid  and  ravine,  and  is  reached  by  the  finest  of  automobile 
highways,  an  easy  two  day  jaunt  from  the  heart  of  Chicago. 
Detroit,  or  Cincinnati.  It  is  accessible  in  a  single  day  from 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  or  St.  Paul. 

Upon  the  level  stretch  of  the  great  natural  amphi-theater 
will  be  staged,  from  August  1  to  30,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
annual  pageants  depicting  the  progress  of  the  Last  Great 
U'est  from  the  period  when  the  Ojibway  gods  were  born  on 
Madeline  Island,  the  largest  of  the  famed  Apostle  group,  to 
the  day  when  the  axe  of  the  first  lumber-jacks  sounded  the 
death  blow  to  the  virgin  pine. 

Twenty-five  thousand  people  can  be  comfortably  accommo- 
dated on  the  slopes  of  the  natural  arena,  and  hotel,  lodging, 
and  camp  facilities  of  every  kind  are  being  made  available 
for  the  thousands  who  are  expected  to  attena  the  first  of  the 
Apostle   Islands   Indian   Pageants. 

Nearly  a  thousand  participants  will  depict  the  scenes  of 
the  pageant.  "Ke-wa-de-no-kwa",  Girl  of  the  North,  which  is 
named  for  the  sister  of  Chief  White  Crane  of  the  Ojibways, 
who  married  Michael  Cadotte,  the  first  white  settler  of  the 
Apostle  Islands,  and  whose  descendants  are  today  a  numer- 
ous colony  at  the  ancient  settlement  of  La  Pointe. 

"Written  and  staged  by  Kenneth'  M.  Ellis,  a  pageant  master 
of  national  reputation,  the  Apostle  Islands  Indian  Pageant 
Corporation  expresses  its  conviction  that  it  is  offering  the 
greatest  tourist  attraction  in  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  of  1924,  and  invites  you  to  be  present  at  the  event. 


< 


Where   rainbow    trout   play   near  Indian  Pageant  Park 

Indian  Pageant  Tourist  Book  will  be  ready  June  1st. 
Write  NOW  for  a  free  copy. 


APOSTLE  ISLANDS  INDIANIPAGEANT  CORPORATION 

Bayfield,  Wisconsin 
L.  E.  McKenzie,  General  Manager 
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DOWN  THE   FLAMBEAU 

(Continued  from  page  9 J 

rent  and  worked  like  beavers  to  overcome 
its  influence,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  could 
do  the  current  dragged  them  as  it  had  us. 
Fortunately  for  them  we  had  usurped  all 
grounding  space  so  they  just  crashed  into 
us  and  slid  free  with  only  a  broken  plank. 
After  bailing  out  we  shot  the  rest  of  the 
swift  water  and  came  out  into  the  dead 
water  which  starts  with  the  entrance  of 
the  South  Fork. 

Toward  evening  we  reached  Cedar  Rap- 
ids and  decide  to  camp  above  It.  In  the 
morning  we  looked  over  the  portage  and 
possible  routes  of  navigating.  One  very 
narrow  pa.ssage  looked  possible,  and  we 
set  up  the  cameras  and  got  the  "Pardner"' 
as  she  went  over. 

When  Dad  and  I  tried  it  with  "Laura 
L."  we  failed  to  head  for  the  center  of  the 
passage,  struck  a  rock  and  went  over. 
Dad  was  left  high  and  dry  on  the  rock 
while  "Laura"  and  I  were  dragged  over 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  rapids.  Aside 
from  a  boat  load  of  very  wet  duffel  and  a 
ruined  disposition  there  was  little  damage 
done.  We  made  noon  camp  Immediately 
and  spread  out  everything  to  dry.  I  had 
started  back  to  rescue  Dad,  when  I  saw 
his  head  bobbing  along  in  the  rapids.  He 
had  attempted  to  wade  ashore,  but  slip- 
pery rocks  and  fast  water  soon  had  him 
swimming  for  his  life.  I  think  the  duck- 
ing did  him  good,  for  from  then  on  his 
enjoyment  of  the  trip  increased  and  when 
he  tells  the  story  of  that  vacation  some- 
how it  always  seems  to  begin,  "When  I 
swam  the  rapids  ..."  and  goes 
back  or  forward  from  that  point. 

The  remaining  pitches  of  Cedar  Rapids 
caused  no  trouble  and  at  last  we  came  to 
Beaver  Dam  Rapids.  We  looked  over  all 
possible  channels  and  everything  looked 
wicked,  so  wicked  in  fact,  that  we  de- 
cided to  portage  the  duffel.  The  canoes 
were  landed  In  a  little  cove  just  above 
the  rapids.  After  the  portage  had  been 
made  and  the  camera  focused  on  the  criti- 
cal point  the  "Fardner"  pushed  out.  She 
worked  out  Into  the  stream  beyond  a  huge 
projecting  rock  and  aimed  for  the  center 
of  the  channel. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  rapids  on  this 
river,  once  you  have  chosen  your  route 
the  water  carries  you  through  with  very 
little  guiding  on  your  part.  Here  it  was 
a  pretty  ride,  all  too  quickly  over.  You 
quietly  paddle  out  from  shore,  head  your 
boat  for  that  broad  smooth  hill  of  water, 
slowly  you  draw  nearer,  tljen  the  force 
of  the  current  catches  you,  you  shoot 
forward,  rise  gracefully  on  the  crest  of 
the  big  wave  at  the  foot  of  the  drop  and 
come  down  with  a  swish  to  rise  again  on 
the  next  and  the  next  and  then  cut  in  to 
shore. 

I  took  "Laura"  over  without  a  bow  pad- 
dler  and  as  she  hit  the  waves  she  went 


out  of  the  water  for  two  thirds  of  her 
length.  Short  as  it  is,  that  little  ride 
gives  joy  for  hours  and  makes  the  thought 
of  portages  lose  its  sting.  A  few  more 
insignificant  rapids  and  we  sighted  Pine 
Island.  It  was  hard  to  make  a  landing 
because  of  the  shallow  water,  but  there  is 
a  delightful  little  camping  spot  at.  the 
lower  end  of  the  island  and  near  by  are 
plenty  of  pines  and  balsams  for  beds. 

The  weather  promises  were  a  bit  un- 
certain but  we  broke  camp  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  and  set  out  to  cover  an- 
other lap  of  our  journey.  Twin  Island 
Rapids  was  the  first  bit  of  interesting 
water.  By  landing  on  the  island  we  got 
a  good  survey  of  the  rapids  and  d^ided 
tD  shoot  without  unloading. 

From  Twin  Island  it  is  only  a  mile  to 
Big  Falls.  We  made  that  mile  so  fast 
that  we  found  ourselves  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  falls  before  we  realized 
it,  and  had  a  bad  three  minutes  making 
shore  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  por- 
tage. Dad  and  I  scrambled  along  the  shore 
to  look  over  the  situation,  which  grew 
steadily  worse  as  we  moved  down  stream. 
Before  long  we  found  a  pier  extending 
out  into  the  river  and  under  it  a  young 
torrent  rushing  and  leaping  and  crowding 
on  itself.  The  banks  of  the  river  rise 
higher  and  closer  together  and  make  an 
almost  perpendicular  walled  canyon. 
From  the  trestle  pier  we  looked  on  down 
between  the  dark  walls  of  the  gorge  and 
saw  the  waters  of  the  old  Flambeau  wag- 
ing battle  with  the  rocks  for  over  half  a 
mile.  It  seemed  to  be  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  cross  waves  and  choppy  waves  and 
back  waters  and  some  rocks.  The  pros- 
pect didn't  look  at  all  good,  although  I'm 
well  aware  that  on  a  bright  sunlight  day 
it  would  present  a  big  temptation. 

Inquiry  of  the  men  who  were  working 
on  the  foundations  for  a  new  dam  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  a  canoe  had  tried 
it  two  weeks  before — the  boat  could  be 
seen  In  two  parts  some  distance  below 
the  falls.  The  half  drowned  and  badly 
scared  crew  had  walked  from  Ladysmith. 
Expert  fast-water  canolsts  say  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  shoot  the  major  rapids 
— know  all  there  is  to  know  and  prepare 
for  a  ducking,  or  know  positively  nothing 
about  the  game  and  let  the  current  take 
you.  We  concluded  we  could  hardly  be 
placed  in  the  second  class  and  there  was 
not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  we  ever 
would  be  in  the  first,  so  we  walked  back  to 
tackle  a  mile  and  a  half  of  portage  trail. 

Dad  and  I  having  missed  the  landing 
at  the  portage,  had  to  tow  back.  But  as 
we  had  no  desire  to  let  the  current  get 
control  of  us,  with  one  in  the  boat  to  fend 
off  the  rocks  and  pole,  the  other  worked 
up  the  shore  at  the  end  of  a  tow  line. 
After  a  half  hour's  hard  work  we  beached 
alongside  the  "Pardner".  Each  picked  up 
his  load  after  covering  the  remaining  duf- 
fel with  the  canoes. 
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I  have  no  idea  how  long  it  took  to  make 
that  portage,  but  it  seemed  ages.  Rain 
began  almost  as  soon  as  we  set  foot  on 
the  trail,  and  how  it  did  rain!  In  two 
minutes  the  trail  was  as  slippery  as  a 
newly  waxed  floor  and  as  rough  as  a  relief 
map  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Up  and 
down  hills,  over  rocks  and  around  boul- 
ders, straight  up  like  a  ladder  and  skid- 
ding down  like  a  ski  slide.  Cold,  wet 
branches  slapped  our  faces  and  sharp 
pointed  stubs  caught  at  the  loads.  Once 
or  twice  we  rested  by  leaning  back  against 
the  side  of  the  trail  and  finally  we  de- 
scended a  slope,  crossed  a  boggy  piece  and 
came  out  by  a  cabin  at  the  end  of  the 
portage. 

VII 

Mr.  Everett  Collins,  Chief  Engineer  for 
the  company  which  is  putting  in  the  dam, 
called  a  cheery  welcome  through  the  rain. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee,  or  would  you  rather  bring  the 
boats  over  first?"  We  decided  on  getting 
rid  of  the  work  while  we  were  at  it,  and 
hurried  back.  Two  men  to  a  canoe  makes  a 
portage  fairly  easy  but  even  then  it  is  no 
joke  and  we  had  some  trouble  getting 
over  the  straight  up  places  and  around 
the  sharp  turns.  But  the  thought  of  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  spurred  us  on  and  we  soon 
saw  the  cabin  again. 

The  canoes  were  beached  and  loaded 
ready  to  move  on  just  as  Mrs.  Collins 
called,  "It's  ready  for  you  boys,"  and 
led  us  into  the  jolliest  little  log  cabin 
that  ever  was.  Just  to  the  left  of  the 
door  was  a  table  all  set  and  on  the  stove 
a  big  smoking-hot  pot  of  coffee. 

Intent  on  making  the  famous  Big  Falls, 
we  had  not  stopped  for  dinner,  and  here  it 
was  late  afternoon.  We  had  made  two 
trips  over  a  hard  portage  in  cold  and  rain 
to  sit  down  to  a  clean,  dry  table  in  a 
warm  room! 

"I  know  you  boys  are  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  a  camp  site  before  dark,  so  just  go  right 
ahead,"  urged  Mrs.  Collins. 

Many's  the  time  I'd  have  given  a  lot 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  I  never  in  my 
wildest  dreams  have  imagined  what  a  cup 
of  coffee  could  mean.  First,  there  were 
two  huge  fried  ham  sandwiches  for  each 
of  us,  made  of  great  big  slices  of  home 
made  bread  with  plenty  of  butter  on  each 
and  between  them  a  big  thick  slice  of 
ham  cooked  to  a  delicious  brown.  Then, 
there  were  hot  fritters  swimming  in  rich 
maple  syrup,  and  coffee  with  plenty  of 
cream  and  sugar.  Every  one  lost  track 
of  how  many  cups  of  that  life  restorer 
he  had,  but  we  emptied  a  big  pot  of  it, 
at  any  rate.  And  for  fear  we  wouldn't 
have  enough,  there  was  a  plate  piled  high 
with  cake,  and  a  dish  of  apricots  which 
would  have  fed  a  company.  When  we 
quit,  there  wasn't  a  thing  left,  not  even  a 
crumb  from  a  box  of  crackers  which  was 
added  when  the  cake  disappeared.     That 


was  what  they  called  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
there  isn't  one  of  us  who  thinks  of  any- 
thing else  when  you  mention  Big  Falls. 
Our  note  books  tell  about  the  angry 
waters,  the  rain  and  the  hardships  of  the 
portage  trail,  but  to  us,  personally.  Big 
Falls  just  means  "a  cup  of  coffee". 

VIII 

White  Horse  or  Trail  End  Rapids  are 
just  below  Big  Falls,  but  we  found  no 
trouble  getting  through  them,  and  made 
camp  several  miles  below.  Another  dull, 
cloudy  day  followed,  but  our  time  was 
getting  short  and  we  hurried  on,  reach- 
ing Little  Falls  before  noon. 

We  looked  over  the  rapids  from  several 
points  and  had  quite  a  little  argument 
whether  we  should  shoot  or  portage.  We 
couldn't  decide.  The  drop  was  sharp  and 
high,  the  channel  very  narrow,  the  waves 
at  the  bottom  pretty  rough  and  beyond 
them  a  bad  whirl  pool  and  strong  back 
current  running  towards  the  falls.  If  one 
could  miss  the  back  current  he  would  be 
all  right,  but  it  was  such  a  few  inches 
between  the  two  currents  that  a  little 
false  twist  might  spell  trouble. 

"Well,  let's  portage  the  duffel  anyway," 
Scotty  said. 

There  is  only  one  good  thing  about  that 
portage  trail — it  does  end,  and  not  many 
rods  from  where  it  starts.  From  the  shel- 
tered cove  above  the  falls  it  slopes  grad- 
ually up  into  the  woods,  then  turns  sharp- 
ly to  the  right  and  becomes  a  narrow, 
crooked  little  path.  It  is  strewn  with 
sharp  rocks  and  protruding  roots.  Most 
of  it  is  ankle  deep  in  heavy  mud  and 
muck,  a  few  little  pools  of  water  are 
crossed,  then  it  clings  to  the  side  of  the 
bank  and  twists  sharply  around  large 
trees,  to  stumble  back  to  the  rocks  and 
mud.  It  goes  under  low  hanging 
branches  and  over  one  or  two  fallen 
giants  and  finally  drops  off  a  two  foot 
ledge  to  the  smooth  rock  of  the  shore 
and  decent  walking. 

"That  settles  me!  I  don't  carry  a  boat 
over  the  portage  if  there's  water  enough 
to  float  her  around,"  I  said,  and  the  others 
agreed  that  a  ducking  was  better  than 
the  portage.  As  soon  as  the  cameras  were 
set  the  "Pardner"  pushed  out  and  rode 
through  like  a  bird. 

"You  going  Dad?"  I  asked  when  Pard 
and  Scotty  were  safe  in  quiet  water. 

"No.  I  hoodooed  you  on  two  rapids  that 
looked  a  lot  tamer  than  these  and  you 
got  through  Beaver  Dam  better  alone  than 
you  would  with  me.     Go  ahead,  son." 

I  took  up  the  paddle,  got  set,  and  glided 
out  of  the  cove.  Gee,  it  was  a  nasty 
looking  mess  to  head  into.  It  sort  of  gave 
me  a  funny  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
ach, and  yet  there  was  that  swift  water 
fascination  that  wouldn't  let  me  turn 
back.  Out  around  the  point  I  paddled 
with  long,  heavy  strokes,  cut  in  to  the 
current  and  shot  ahead.     I  wish  I  could 
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describe  the  thrill  that  goes  through  you 
as  you  feel  the  force  of  the  rapids  on  your 
craft  and  you  race  through  the  foam  of 
the  upper  reaches.  Faster  and  faster  you 
go.  paddling  hard  to  have  steerage  way, 
watching  the  water  ahead  for  rocks  and 
the  biggest  waves  which  indicate  deep 
water.  Then  you  hit  the  falls;  the  bow 
drops  away  suddenly  and  you  shoot  over. 
Xo  sooner  are  you  over  than  the  bow 
leaps  straight  up  on  the  first  wave^  part 
of  which  pours  Into  the  canoe  from  the 
sides  if  it  happens  to  break  at  that  mo- 
ment. Down  to  level  keel  with  a  splash 
and  up  on  the  next  wave  you  leap  for  all 
the  world  like  a  frightened  animal,  then 
you  bound  lightly  over  a  few  smaller 
waves  and  find  yourself  close  to  the 
treacherous  back  current.  If  you  have 
shipped  much  water,  as  I  did.  you  may 
have  trouble  keeping  clear  and  find  your 
canoe  headed  for  the  falls  again,  but  if 
you  catch  it  in  time  a  few  sharp  back 
strokes  will  land  you  stern  first  by  your 
duffel,  and  you'll  jump  ashore  to  help  get 
dinner. 

IX 

We  made  Ladysmith  late  in  the  after- 
noon, having  been  ten  days  on  the  river 
from  Park  Falls.  After  working  through 
the  boom  to  the  dam  and  making  the 
portage,  we  camped  just  below  town.  The 
wilds  had  been  left  behind,  though,  and 
instead  of  a  friendship  fire  after  supper 
we  all  went  to  a  movie. 

The  river  became  broad  and  quiet,  well 
kept  farms  and  wood  lots  replaced  the 
forest,  and  power  dams  replaced  the  rap- 
ids. The  next  afternoon  we  left  the  Flam- 
beau and  turned  south  on  the  Chippewa. 
The  large  river  proved  broad  and  shal- 
low, and  we  were  often  on  bottom. 
There  were  many  dams  to  be  portaged 
and  at  Holcomb  we  carried  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  around  the  rapids  below  the  dam. 
We  had  been  told  that  at  Jim  Falls 
we  would  have  to  make  a  mile  and  a  half 
carry.  After  looking  over  the  possible 
portage  trail,  we  decided  on  a  short  carry 
around  the  dam,  intending  to  shoot  the 
rest  of  the  rapids.  A  native  told  us  we 
would  not  be  troubled  by  the  rapids  if 
we  portaged  those  close  to  the  dam,  and 
having  no  desire  for  the  long  portage  we 
believed  him.  As  soon  as  everj-thing  was 
over  we  got  dinner. 

Just  as  we  were  starting  on,  another 
lad  from  the  region  came  along  and  in  a 
surprised  tone  asked  if  we  were  going 
to  shoot.  If  we  were,  he  advised  the 
other  shore  as  the  best  route,  and  though 
we  had  selected  a  possible  channel  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,  we  accepted  his  ad- 
vice and  started  across  the  river.  In  all 
our  experience  with  rapids  on  the 
Flambeau  we  were  never  kept  as  busy 
as  we  were  trying  to  cross  the  Chippewa 
at  Jim  Falls.  We  dodged  rocks  and  were 
caught  by  cross  currents  faster  than  we 
could  think,  and  found  ourselves  coming 


broadside  onto  a  little  perpendicular 
drop.  A  sharp  pull  on  the  paddle  brought 
us  around,  and  we  went  over  bow  first, 
but  little  "Laura"  was  too  heavily  loaded 
and  she  ploughed  for  the  bottom  and 
filled. 

For  a  minute  jve  seemed  to  ride  all 
right  but  a  full  load  of  water  was  too 
much  and  over  we  went.  When  we 
reached  shore,  we  found  the  "Pardner" 
beached  and  both  Pard  and  Scotty  look- 
ing over  the  rapids. 

"We  can't  shoot  through  on  this  side 
with  our  loads,  that's  a  cinch.  There  is 
no  possible  portage  here  either,"  they 
told  us.  So  we  went  back  across  the  river 
again,  but  fortunately  without  meeting 
any  treacherous  ledges. 

Another  scouting  tour  proved  shooting 
or  sluicing  with  the  duffel  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  So  we  shouldered  our 
packs  and  scrambled  over  the  rocks.  The 
crew  of  the  "Pardner"  decided  to  take 
over  half  a  load  at  the  last  minute,  and 
we  set  the  camera  for  a  good  picture. 

They  took  the  first  two  drops  well,  but 
didn't  seem  to  rise  much  at  the  bottom; 
then  they  hit  the  main  pitch  and  the  bow 
went  clear  out  of  sight.  The  water 
seemed  all  air  and  refused  to  float  a  boat. 
They  made  shore  without  tipping,  thanks 
to  the  generous  proportions  of  their  boat, 
but  the  bow  was  badly  stove  where  she 
hit  a  rock  on  the  plunge. 

"You  can  surely  make  it  without  any 
duffel,"  was  their  comment,  and  I  was 
quite  as  confident.  It  all  went  fine  until 
I  struck  the  big  drop;  I  plunged  just  as 
they  had  done,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
on  level  keel  "Laura's"  bow  was  away  out 
of  water.  She  righted,  though,  and  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  safe  trip. 
What  happened  next  I  can't  tell  and 
neither  can  the  others  who  saw  it,  but  in 
a  flash  I  was  swimming  in  the  rapids. 
Possibly  a  cross  wave  jostled  the  boat 
load  of  water,  possibly  I  wavered  in  my 
balancing,  but  whatever  it  was,  I  was 
swimming,  very  much  hampered  by  six 
pounds  of  hobnailed  shoes  and  heavy 
corduroy  trousers.  I  caught  the  long  tow 
rope  and  as  soon  as  I  could  I  tried  to 
head  shoreward.  Two  or  three  times  I 
reached  for  the  bottom  but  there  was  no 
bottom  and  I  had  to  keep  swimming. 
Slowly  I  edged  out  of  the  main  current 
and  it  began  to  look  as  if  I'd  get  ashore, 
when  the  rope  got  tangled  in  my  feet. 
That  was  too  much.  I  couldn't  swim  with 
my  feet  tied.  I  reached  down  and  freed 
them  but  lost  the  rope  in  doing  it.  The 
current  caught  "Laura"  again  and 
whisked  her  out  beyond  reach,  while  I 
kept  on  to  shore. 

By  that  time  Scotty  had  launched  the 
"Pardner"  and  started  after  the  truant, 
but  the  waters  were  not  to  be  denied 
and  to  avoid  going  over  the  next  falls 
he  was  forced  to  turn  back. 

"She's  hung  on    a    rock    below    th:u 
next  drop.      Shall   I    land    you    on    tl;:' 
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rocks  out  there  so  you  can  swim  down 
to  her?"  Scotty  asked  as  he  reached 
shore.  I  quickly  stripped  and  was  put 
on  the  rocks. 

Two  or  three  rods  below  was  my 
over-turned  canoe,  but  the  water  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  and  going 
like  a  mill  race.  It  was  many  minutes 
before  I  got  up  courage  enough  to 
trust  myself  to  the  unknown  powers 
and  tricks  of  those  undertows  and 
cross  currents,  but  at  last  I  did. 

I  had  hardly  left  the  rock  when  I 
was  crashed  against  the  boat.  I  hung 
on  and  felt  for  the  rock  that  was  hold- 
ing her  but  to  my  dismay  I  found  the 
long  rope  had  caught  on  some  rock.s 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  (the  rope  was 
ninety  feet  long,  used  for  towing.) 
While  I  was  resting  on  the  canoe  and 
wondering  what  to  do  next,  the  force 
of  the  current  playing  on  my  added 
weight  snapped  the  rope,  and  I  found  I 
was  headed  for  another  falls.  Catch- 
ing hold  of  the  broken  rope  I  tried  to 
tow  the  boat  ashore  but  with  no  better 
luck.  I  could  not  even  hold  my  own 
against  the  current,  and  gave  it  up, 
trying  to  swim  it  without  the  boat.  I 
might  quite  as  well  have  tried  to  swim 
straight  across  Niagara  for  all  the  good 
it  did.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  do  I  was 
being  steadily  born  on  to  the  falls,  so 
after  a  few  quick  thoughts,  I  gave  up 
the  struggle  and  let  the  current  carry 
me  feet  first.  Over  the  falls  I  wenc; 
down,  down,  down;  would  I  never 
stop?  Without  waiting  for  an  answer 
I  struck  out,  swimming  under  water  in 
what  I  hoped  was  the  direction  of 
shore.  There  seemed  to  be  no  rocks 
but  plenty  of  deep  swift  water,  but  I 
was  so  thoroughly  scared  that  my 
strokes  soon  brought  me  out  of  it  and 
I  got  to  shore  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

"Laura  L."  went  over  the  falls  broad 
side  and  landed  right  side  up.  The 
current  carried  her  on  down  to  the 
last  rocks  and  smashed  her  up  on 
them.  Later  we  were  able  to  get  out 
to  her  with  the  help  of  a  farmer.  She 
proved  too  badly  damaged  for  us  to 
try  to  continue  the  trip,  so  we  gave 
her  to  the  man  who  had  helped  us  and 
he  hauled  our  outfit  to  the  railroad. 

As  we  climbed  into  the  smoker  of 
the  little  accommodation  train.  Dad 
said, 

"Well,  kid,  I  hope  you're  satisfiea. 
You've  talked  nothing  but  Flambeau 
lor  five  or  six  years;  now  you  have 
shot  all  but  one  of  her  seventy-five  rap- 
ids, you've  camped  on  her  shores  for 
a  month  and  you've  given  your  old 
Dad  a  few  duckings.  It's  been  a  great 
trip  though,  hasn't  it,  fellows! 

"You  know,  just  after  I  swam  the 
rapids  that  time  .  .  .,"  but  the  roar 
of  the  engine  shut  him  off. 
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the  well  maintained  highways,  makes  him 
no  longer  deprived  of  social  advantages 
of  town  folks.  All  of  these  things  are 
tending  to  make  life  on  the  farm  more 
attractive  to  the  young  folks.  A  model 
farm  displayed  at  the  Exposition  brought 
clearly  before  a  person  what  an  attrac- 
tive place  a  farm  home  can  be. 

There  are  also  many  specialized  forms 
or  side  issues  of  farming  such  as  bee- 
keeping, poultry  raising,  orcharding,  etc., 
which  produce  good  returns.  The  cele- 
brated cherry  orchards  of  Door  County 
are  also  one  of  Wisconsin's  richnesses. 

Northern  Wisconsin  was  covered  orig- 
inally with  a  luxurious  growth  of  pine, 
hemlock  and  various  types  of  hard  or 
cabinet  woods.  The  white  pine  was  the 
first  to  be  cut;  then  the  lumbermen 
turned  to  hemlock  and  hard  woods.  The 
change  came  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  but  the  choice 
white  pine  was  practically  gone  by  1900. 
Many  large  sawmills  are  still  running  in 
northern  counties  and  lumber  worth 
$25,000,000  is  still  cut  annually.  Oak, 
birch  and  maple  are  used  for  making 
furniture.  The  spruce  was  formerly  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  but  this 
wood  is  now  rapidly  disappearing  and  the 
lumbermen  are  now  using  other  kinds  of 
pulp  wood.  Nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  Wisconsin  is  still  covered  with 
some  sort  of  timber  growth  and  this  will 
continue  to  furnish  raw  material  for 
manufacturing  for  years  to   come. 

Wisconsin  is  also  rich  in  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  and  furnishes  one  tenth  of  the 
zinc  ore  mined  in  the  United  States.  It 
also  furnishes  much  lead.  Its  quarries 
furnish  granite,  red  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone. Clay  deposits  furnish  material  for 
brick  and  tile  manufacture.  Thus  we  see 
that  Wisconsin  is  rich  in  materials  to  be 
used  in  various  manufactures.  In  addi- 
tion to  raw  materials,  Wisconsin  has 
great  possibilities  for  utilizing  its 
streams  in  development  of  electric  power. 
Several  plants  on  the  Wisconsin  river 
distribute  power  over  the  state.  The  St. 
Croix  river  and  many  other  streams  have 
good  power  to  be  harnessed.  With  this 
combination  of  raw  materials,  cheap 
power  and  good  lake  commerce  facilities 
we  find  Wisconsin  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front  as  a  manufacturing  state.  Wiscon- 
sin ranks  fourth  in  paper.  A  small  but 
complete  model,  actually  making  paper  at 
the  Exposition  impressed  this  industry  on 
the  visitor.  Every  quality  of  paper  is 
made  and  its  markets  extend  to  China 
and  Japan.  About  16,000  persons  find 
employment  in  this  industry  and  its 
products  amount  to  about  $120,000,000 
annually.    A  visit  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
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mill  section  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Is 
one  of  the  sight-seeing  trips  of  the  state. 

Wisconsin  ranks  first  in  the  nation's 
output  of  aluminum  products,  making  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  amount  manufac- 
tured. The  Aluminum  Goods  Manufac- 
turing Oompany  of  Manitowoc  and  Two 
Rivers  is  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Through  the  tremendous 
output  of  this  company,  Manitowoc  is  be- 
cominsr  known  as  "The  aluminum  center 
of  the  world."  An  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  this  plant  can  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  6,000  tea  kettles  and  11,000  per- 
colators and  corresponding  number.-^  of 
other  utensils  are  manufactured  daily. 
Other  lines  of  manufacturing  in  whith 
Wisconsin  takes  first  rank  are,  in  con- 
crete mixing  machinery,  in  bottling  ma- 
chinery, in  flour  from  custom  mills,  and 
in  planing  machinery;  second  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam  ai^d  gas  engines, 
veneers,  wood  working  machinery  and 
dairy  machinery;  fourth  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  boxes,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  leather  working  machinery. 

The  Allis-Chalniers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  West  Allis  is  one  of  the  largest 
plants  in  the  state,  its  floor  area  be- 
ing over  130  acres.  It  manufactures  elec- 
trical machinery  of  all  kinds,  engines, 
mining  machinery,  crushing  and  cement 
machinery,  hydraulic  and  centrifugal 
pumps,  milling  machinery  and  tractors. 
This  company  is  now  constructing  the 
largest  hydro-electric  unit  ever  attempt- 
ed. It  is  to  be  used  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
an  accomplishment  of  this  kind  is  a  credit 
to  a  Wisconsin  factory.  Wisconsin  also 
holds  high  positions  in  many  other  lines 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Volume  of  production  is  an  important 
thing,  but  to  be  a  leader,  means  that 
along  with  volume  of  production  must  be 
"quality"  and  this  is  exactly  what  "Made 
or  produced  in  Wisconsin"  stands  for. 
We  ha\-fe  the  goods  and  if  we  can  attract 
the  world's  attention  and  patronage, 
there  is  no  limit  to  our  possibilities. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
Wisconsin  Products  Exposition.  Here, 
under  one  roof,  is  reproduced  the  State 
in  miniature;  every  product  of  the  soil, 
every  product  of  skilled  manufacturing, 
and  other  features  arranged  in  such  a 
striking  setting  as  to  impress  itself  on 
the  visitor. 

Last  year  70,000  and  this  year  80,000 
visitors  were  so  impressed;  and  as  these 
go  out  to  become  real  boosters  of  the 
state,  we  can  see  the  movement  well  un- 
der way.  Delegates  were  here  from 
many  states,  and  distinguished  statesmen 
from  foreign  lands.  There  can  surely 
be  no  more  effective  way  to  advertise  Wis- 
consin. One  firm,  displaying  at  the  Ex- 
position, placed  a  single  order  for  $15,000. 
Among  the  recently  developed  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  probably  none  has 
brought  wider  fame  or  greater  returns 
than  that  of  the  summer  resorts  and  out- 


ing places  which  dot  the  "Playground  of 
the  Middle  West."  It  is  estimated  that 
tourists  spend  $45,000,000  a  year  in  pass- 
ing through  and  visiting  resorts  in  Wis- 
consin. On  August  third  of  last  year, 
it  was  ofl^cially^  esimated  that  there 
were  29,409  foreign  cars  in  the  state, 
representing  every  state  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  Hawaii  and  three  Canadian 
Provinces.  The  resort  of  great  fame  is 
The  Dells  of  Wisconsin  at  Kilbourn,  one 
of  nature's  most  beautiful  works  of  art. 
Devil's  Lake  Park  is  also  very  popular 
and  thousands  of  other  sites  are  being 
developed. 

Wisconsin's  splendid  highway  system  is 
a  joy  to  the  automobile  tourist  It  is 
said  that  "It  is  harder  to  get  lost  in  Wis- 
consin than  to  find  the  way  in  many 
states." 

Wisconsin's  celebrated  $13,000,000  Capi- 
tol situated  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Madi- 
son is  also  a  great  attraction,  and  a  credit 
to  the  State.  Here  is  also  located  the 
great  University  of  Wisconsin  which 
draws  students  from  every  land.  With 
her  splendid  secondary  Colleges  and  nine 
State  Normal  Schools,  every  child  of 
Wisconsin  has  splendid  opportunities  to 
get  an  education. 

We  have  tried  to  present  the  great 
features  of  our  State  without  exaggera- 
tion, and  ever  true  to  her  motto  of  "For- 
ward," we  can  make  no  prouder  boast 
than  that  w-e  are  loyal  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin. 


THE  AWAKENING 
By  William  J.  McHale 

This  used  to  be  a  dingy  berg 

With  faults  too  great  to  number. 
But  since  the  tourists  found  us  out 

We've  wakened  from  our  slumber; 
For  as  they  chug  along  our  roads 

They  issue  sounds  ecstatic 
(Abe   Sellers   thinks   those    raving   ginks 

Have  bats  up  in  their  attic! ) 

They  say  our  streams  are  wonderful 

(We  thought  them  stunted  rivers) 
And  that  green  hill  behind  the  mill 

Almost  excites  their  flivvers. 
They    wave    their    hands    at    groves    and 
things 

In  gesture  quite  mechanic. 
And  when  they  see  a  real  pine  tree 

They're  fairly  seized   with   panic. 

They  say  our  air  is  pure  ozone. 

Our  scenery's  simply  magic; 
The  fuss  they  make  about  a  lake 

Our  Abe  thinks  is  quite  tragic. 
.\nd  yet  maybe  they're  teaching  me 

And  cynic  old  Abe  iSellers 
That  beauty  is  seen  by  passers-by. 

And  not  bv  sated  dwellers. 


REMEMBER 


THE 

CANDY 
THAT 

PLEASES 

For  Sale  Everywhere 


Northlands 

of 

Wisconsin 

We  own  some  beautiful  shore 
line  on  Lake  George,  Bucka- 
taban  Lake,  Two  Sisters 
Lake,  and  Plum  Lake,  and 
have  the  sale  of  many  others. 

Write  for  price  on  lake  you 
are  most  interested  in. 

B.  L.  HORR 

Box  208 
Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 
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A    Valuable 
Office    Reference 


Our  "Guide  to  Office  Equip- 
ment" for  1924,  just  completed, 
is  always  valuable  in  your  office 
when  you  are  in  need  of  sup- 
plies. 

This  catalog  contains  every- 
thing that  you  use  in  your  office, 
from  steel  safes  to  paper  clips. 

All  are  so  reasonably  priced, 
and  of  such  unvarying  high 
quality,  that  you  will  in  every 
case  be  satisfied — and  save  money 
— by  using  the  "Guide  to  Office 
Equipment"  for  1924. 

Send  for  your  copy. 

EAU  CLAIRE 

BOOK     &    STATIONERY    CO. 

WISCONSIN 

Office  Supply  Specialists 


Ihe^Gonsl^ale  Journal 

BUREAU  OF 
OFFICIAL  INFORMATION 

publishes  each  Saturday  a 
Bulletin  which  digests  all 
the  rulings,  orders,  findings 
and  decisions  of  the  admin- 
istrative bodies  of  the  State 
Government. 

It  is  the  only  means  by 
which  lawyers,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  and  pro- 
fessional and  business  men 
can  keep  in  close  touch 
with  administrative  func- 
tioning. 

For  further  information  address 

Bureau  of  Official   Information 

William  J.  Anderson,  Director 

P.  O.  Box  294 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


GENERAL  GRANT  IN 
WISCONSIN 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


with  flowers  and  wreaths    and    bearing 
this  legend: 

GENERAL   GRANT 

WILL    DINE    HERE 

AT   1   O'CLOCK  TODAY. 

Naturally  the  place  was  packed, 
while  a  vast  throng  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated at  all!  A  large  table  was 
reserved  for  General  Grant,  and  wo 
Avell  may  believe  that  the  "very  hand- 
somest maidens  of  the  church  had  been 
selected  to  wait  upon  the  distinguished 
guests,  of  course." 

After  dinner  General  Grant  "took  iu 
the  show  in  detail,"  lingering  especial- 
ly over  the  livestock;  and  the  day  be- 
fore he  had  done  the  same,  visiting  all 
departments. 

On  this  day  I  had  my  first  and  last 
view  of  General  Grant.  I  was  returning 
from  Baraboo  for  my  second  year  at  the 
university,  and  as  I  passed  along  the 
station  platform  late  in  the  afternoon, 
General  Grant  had  just  alighted  from 
a  carriage,  beside  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. I  noted  particularly  a  large 
splotch  of  dust  or  stain  upon  the  lower 
part  of  his  long  black  frock  coat,  in 
front,  and  I  recall  that  rather  unim- 
portant circumstance  even  more  vivid- 
ly than  anything  else  of  a  personal 
nature.  General  Grant,  his  visit  ended, 
was  then  departing  for  Chicago,  and  a 
considerable  throng  was  at  the  station, 
yet  I  had  no  difficulty  in  edging  close 
enough  to  obtain  a  near  view,  perhaps 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  away.  The 
fall  term  of  the  university  opened  that 
very  day,  and  doubtless  many  other 
students  were  privileged  also  to  see  the 
famous  soldier.  So  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined he  never  stopped  in  Wiscon- 
sin  again  after  this  trip. 

General  Grant  left  Madison  on  his 
special  train  at  5:30  and  was  accom- 
panied as  far  as  Janesville  by  Governor 
Smith,  Gen.  Henry  Palmer  of  that 
city  and  Gen.  James  Bintliff  of  Darling- 
ton. At  Janesville  a  great  throng  had 
assembled.  As  General  Grant  alighted 
he  noticed  a  shy  little  factory  girl  in 
plain  workclothes  looking  at  him  wist- 
fully and,  catching  her  by  the  hand,  he 
kissed  her  and  passed  on.  General 
Grant  was  at  the  Meyers  House  for 
dinner  and  an  hour's  reception,  then 
went  on   to  Chicago. 

Early  in  June  of  that  summer  of 
1880  General  Grant  had  failed  in  the 
national  republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago to  be  nominated  a  third  time  for 
the  presidency,  Garfield  winning,  and 
the  next  day  he  and  Gen.  Sheridan 
were  the  heroes  whom  more  than  10  0,- 


000  veterans  glorified  at  a  Wisconsin 
soldiers'  reunion  in  Milwaukee.  Gen- 
eral Grant  came  direct  from  Galena 
and,  possibly  meditating  upon  what  had 
transpired  in  Chicago,  was  reported 
"very  taciturn"  on  the  train,  sitting, 
hat  on,  in  his  private  car  silently 
smoking.  He  wore  a  black  beaver, 
badly  ruffled,  and  a  broadcloth  Prince 
Albert  coat,  while  his  beard  and  mus- 
tache were  closely  trimmed.  Hair, 
slightly  gray,  was  cut  short,  and  his 
countenance  showed  no  wrinkles.  That 
same  mussed  plug  hat,  or  one  like  it, 
covered  his  head  at  the  time  of  his 
Madison  visit.  In  Milwaukee  he  was 
the  house  guest  of  Gen,  C.  S.  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  Grant's  classmate  at  the 
West  Point  academy,  while  General 
Sheridan  was  at  Alexander  Mitchell's. 


Abstains  from  Liquor. 

When  his  health  was  proposed  in  a 
toast  at  the  Loyal  Legion  banquet,  and 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  the  "great- 
est soldier  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,"  General  Grant  "did  not  drink 
with  the  others  and  he  was  noticed  to 
abstain  from  liquor  during  the  entire 
evening,  refusing  even  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne at  the  lunch."  The  Devils  Lake 
incident  later  but  emphasized  his  stud- 
ied abstemiousness. 

In  a  brief  Loyal  Legion  speech  Gen- 
eral Grant  said:  "I  have  been  here  just 
twice,  fifteen  years  between  each  visit." 
If  this  is  a  statement  of  fact,  then  he 
must  have  been  there  during  his  second 
administration,  about  in  1875. 

Lieutenant  General  Sheridan  and 
General  Rowley  were  with  General 
Grant,  also  Mrs.  Grant.  There  was  a 
monster  parade,  besides  dinners,  lunch- 
eons, receptions.  Sheridan,  little  and 
voluble,  was  lionized  scarcely  less 
wildly  than  Grant. 

On  Friday,  June  11,  after  two  days 
in  Milwaukee,  General  Grant  left  for 
Green  Bay  to  greet  his  good  friend. 
Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe,  the  next 
year  to  become  postmaster-general; 
and  was  there  over  Sunday.  His  spe- 
cial stopped  at  Oshkosh  on  the  return 
trip  during  the  forenoon,  where  there 
was  a  reception  in  the  high  school; 
and  at  Fond  du  Lac  luncheon  was 
taken  at  the  residence  of  John  S.  Mc- 
Donald, followed  by  a  reception.  Mi- 
litia acted  as  escort  in  thcoC  three  cities, 
but  popular  ardor  was  a  bit  dampened 
by  almost  continuous  rains.  General 
Grant   sped   straight  back  to  Galena. 

Often  in  Southwest  Wisconsin 

This  recent  visit  to  Wisconsin  Gen- 
eral Grant  evidently  had  forgotten 
when  he  said  in  his  Madison  speech 
that  in  1850  he  had  been  in  Wisconsin 
"but  not  since."  Possibly  he  was  mis- 
quoted,   meaning    1860,    else    he     quite 
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overlooked  various  little  drives  from 
Galena  to  Hazel  Green,  ten  miles  to 
the  north,  in  Grant  county,  and  to  other 
points  in  southwest  Wisconsin  both 
just  before  and  soon  after  the  war.  In 
his  memoirs  he  makes  this  statement: 

"I  traveled  through  the  northwest 
considerably  during  that  winter  of 
1860-61.  We  had  customers  in  all  th«.' 
little  towns  in  southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin, southeastern  Minnesota  and  north- 
eastern Iowa,"  and  he  adds  that,  know- 
ing he  had  served  many  years  in  the 
regular  army,  the  people  would  come 
to  public  houses  where  he  stopped  and 
"sit  till  a  late  hour  discussing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future," — over  which 
war  clouds  then  hovered  even  more 
darkly  than  the  most  timorous  realized. 

There  is  a  story,  better  than  a  simple 
legend,  that  before  the  war,  Captain 
Grant  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  ))y 
steamer  up  the  Mississippi  sixty  miles, 
to  collect  some  $400  owing  the  Galena 
store  and  ran  out  of  funds,  much  to  his 
own  confusion  and  the  edification  of 
others. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Harper  of  the  office 
of  state  superintendent  saw  General 
Grant  at  the  Hazel  Green  home  of  his 
uncle,  Jefferson  Crawford,  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  in  mining.  It  was 
after  the  war  and  prior  to  August, 
1868.  as  this  uncle  died  in  the  course 
of  that  month.  General  Grant  came  out 
to  see  Crawford  during  this  last  illness 
but  the  patient  was  "struggling  with 
death"  at  the  time  and  "there  could  be 
no  meeting.  It  was  too  late,"  as  a 
local  paper  expressed  it. 

Prof.  Harper  recalls  well  one  occasion 
when  at  Hazel  Green  an  Irishman,  ex- 
tending his  hand,  said  in  broadest 
brogue: 

"Gin'ral,  arrah  now,  but  don't  ye  be 
afther  remimbring  me  at  Yicksburg? 
Shure  Oi  was  there." 

"I  think  you'll  have  to  excuse  me," 
remarked  the  general  humorously; 
"you  know  I  was  pretty  busy  just 
then." 

Attends    \ormaI   School  Dedication 

After  the  war  General  Grant  at  least 
once,  probably  oftener,  drove  to  the 
Joseph  Harris  farm  six  miles  north  of 
Hazel  Green  with  James  Ryan,  a 
wealthy  packer  of  Galena,  who.  it  is 
said,  shrewdly  bargained  for  the  big 
herd  of  Harris  hogs,  designedly  paying 
a  little  above  the  market  price  and,  in 
return,  leaving  Harris  to  advise  his 
neighbors  naively  to  sell  to  Ryan, 
whose  price  in  the  meantime  had 
dropped  conveniently!  Ryan  drove  a 
spanking  team,  the  ridge  road  was 
lovely  and   rural   hospitality  alluring. 

The  first  time  Ryan  brought  General 
Grant  to  the  farm  he  remarked  at  the 
door: 


"Mrs.  Harris,  this  is  General  Grant. 
Of  course  you've  heard  of  him." 

"Y-e-s,"  was  the  hesitating  reply;  "I 
seem  to  have  heard  of  him,  but  I  know 
you  betterl" 

Harris,  by  the  Vay,  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  1861,  1869,  and  again  in 
1871,  wa^  one  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  Grant  county. 

A  story  is  told  also,  of  Grant  in  the 
early  Galena  days  becoming  lost  on  the 
prairies,  finding  himself  finally  in  the 
rude  tavern  at  a  Wisconsin  crossroads 
where  now  is  the  considerable  city  of 
Fennimore.  "Got  mixed  up  in  the 
night,"  is  the  homely  explanation  of  an 
old  settler. 

But  there  is  a  well-authenticated 
occasion  on  which  General  Grant  was 
in  Grant  county.  That  was  on  Septem- 
ber Sth,  1868,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Platteville  normal  school.  The 
evening  before,  September  7th,  Grant 
appeared  rather  unexpectedly  at  Lan- 
caster, following  vague  reports  that 
he  intended  to  come  soon,  and  was 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Senator 
George  W.  Ryland,  later  lieutenant 
governor.  A  public  reception  was 
speedily  organized,  introductions  being 
made  by  Mr.  Ryland  and  J.  Allen 
Barber,  a  war-time  assemblyman,  later 
in  congress.  "Everybody  in  the  town, 
with  probably  a  dozen  exceptions,  called 
to  shake  the  hand  of  him  famed  in  all 
the  world  as  the  first  and  greatest  liv- 
ing general,"  reports  a  Lancaster 
paper.  The  Herald.  He  was  serenaded 
by  D.  H.  Budd's  "campaign  songsters," 
and  expressed  himself  as  sorry  that  he 
could  not  visit  Boscobel  and  other  vil- 
lages "where  he  had  many  acquaint- 
ances previous  to  the  war."  He  made 
inquiries  about  old  friends  and  was 
curious  to  know  who  of  them  were 
"still  in  the  traces."  The  general  ap- 
peared with  his  accustomed  cigar,  in 
"common  citizen's  dress,"  and  "re- 
membered names  and  faces  well;"  nor 
was  he  "disturbed  about  the  presi- 
dency," which  was  settled  in  his  favor 
by  a  vast  majority  less  than  three 
months  later. 

General  Grant  came  by  carriage  from 
Galena  with  L.  S.  Felt,  a  "total  ab- 
stainer." who  freely  let  it  be  known 
that  "Gen.  Grant  uses  no  intoxicatiUi^ 
drink,"  quite  as  twelve  years  later  ho 
refused  it  at  Devils  Lake,  and  also  at 
Milwaukee,  of  all  places! 

At  the  dedication  in  Platteville  the 
next  day,  whither  General  Grant  drove 
in  the  morning,  he  was. "induced  to  be 
present  and  occupy  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form," and  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
monies was  introduced  by  Major  J.  H. 
Rountree,  the  assembly  "rising  and 
cheering  wildly."  General  Grant  "spoke 
briefly,"  and  at  once  departed  for  Ga- 
lena.     Immediately   after    the    election 


The 

University 

of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June    30    to    August    8    (Law 
School  June  23  to  August  29) 

One  Fee,  $22  for  ALL  Courses 
(Except  Law,  $35) 

Courses  in  all  Colleges,  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor's  and 
Higher  Degrees  and  providing 
opportunity  for  professional 
advancement. 

Research  Facilities 
Lakeside  Advantages 

For    further   information 
address: 

Director  Summer 
Session 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


Photo  Contest 

Prize  Winners 
for  February 

JAMES  L.  CONNOR 
Cumberland 

MRS.  HENRY  HAASE 
Alma 

AUGUST   SCHEUNEMANN 
Kenosha 

Another  contest  this  month. 
For  particulars  see  our  an- 
nouncement on  page  48. 
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The  Sign  of 

Better  Printing 


Where  quality  and  serv- 
ice work  to  your  advan- 
tage. 

Where  both  are  shown 
in  the  finished  product. 

A  printing  factory  where 
printed  matter  is  built — 
where  you  are  assisted 
in  getting  sales  literature 
that  sells. 


Hundreds  of  customers 
are  taking  advantage  of 
our  organization  made 
up  of  Wisconsin  people — 
each  schooled  in  his  par- 
ticular line  of  work. 


Write  for  our  booklet 
"Printing,  Where  and 
How  it  is  Done  Best." 


Democrat  Printing  Co. 

114  South  Carroll  Street 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Here  since  IS 69 


in  the   following  November  he  left   for 
Washington. 

This  is  the  last  authentic  appearance 
of  General  Grant  in  Wisconsin  till  he 
came  to  Milwaukee  in  the  summer  of 
1880  and  to  Madison  that  fall.  If  he 
were  really  in  Wisconsin  in  1850,  the 
fact  seems  difficult  to  determine,  al- 
though history  records  his  movements 
in  great  detail.  Passing  over  his  boy- 
hood in  Ohio,  his  West  Point  years,  and 
the  Mexican  war,  we  come  to  his  mar- 
riage near  St.  Louis  in  1858,  soon  after 
which  he  went  to  Detroit  witn  his  reg- 
iment; then  for  a  short  time  was  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York;  next  back 
in  Detroit  with  his  wife  who  went 
alone  to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1850 
while  he  remained  at  a  Detroit  board- 
ing house,  often  playing  dominoes  of 
an  evening.  In  1852  he  was  again  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  there  seems  no 
evidence  whatever  that  during  any  of 
this  period,  from  1848  to  1852,  he  trav- 
ersed Wisconsin.  General  Grant  was 
at  Galena  but  little  after  the  war,  since 
his  duties  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  required  him  to  reside  in  Wash- 
ington. Then  came  eight  years  of  the 
presidency;  and  nearly  two  more  in  his 
tour  round  the  world,  when  he  located 
permanently  in  New  York  City.  That 
was  his  home  in  1880.  He  then  was 
58  years  old,  and  died  five  years  later. 


THE  YOUNG  UNI- 
VERSITY 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

how  the  child  will  react  to  a  real  explana- 
tion— they  think  things  out,  if  you  give 
them  half  a  chance. 

"What  we  need  is  the  mother  who  will 
make  an  intelligent  study  of  her  job.  If 
she  sends  John  away  from  the  table  for 
bad  manners,  it  takes  time  to  tell  him 
just  why,  but  it  pays.  If  he's  to  have 
all  the  comforts  of  home  he  must  share 
them,  not  spoil  them.  He  must  share 
them  by  learning  thoughtfulness,  cour- 
tesy, consideration  for  the  others. 

"No,  I'm  not  picturing  an  angel  child, 
ready  to  sprout  wings.  Children  are  so 
much  smarter  than  we  give  them  credit 
for.  If  parents  would  take  the  trouble 
to  explore  their  blessed  infants'  possi- 
bilities, they'd  have  more  respect  for 
them.  Yes,  that's  a  little  mixed — well 
then,  we'll  say  it  would  be  mutual. 

"Here's  my  car — I've  got  to  go  to  a 
luncheon,  for  my  sins.  Of  course  our 
dear  kiddies  are  going  to  turn  out  all 
right  —  but,  oh,  how  I  want  to  enjoy 
them,  NOW!" 

A  wave  of  the  hand,  her  flashing  smile, 
and  she  was  gone. 

Of  course  they're  going  to  turn  out  all 
right — you  have — and  I  have — 'most  ev- 
erybody has. 


Standard  Gardening 

Books 
Milady's  House  Plants 


For  those 
seeking'  suc- 
cess with 
plants  In  the 
home. 

Tells  how 
to  care  for 
popular  house 
plants,  to- 
gether with 
advice  about 
the  best 

plants  to 
grow  indoors. 
Com  p  1  e  t  e 
instructi  o  n  s 
covering:  ev- 
ery detail. 
How  to  ar- 
effect- 
indoor 
decors - 
P^o- 
illus- 


range 
i  v  e 
floral 
tions. 
fusely 


MILADYS  HOUSE  PLAjMS 


F  E  PALMCR 


m^ 


W 


trated. 


Cloth  cover  in  four  colors 
Price  $1.10 


Practical 
Landscape  Gardening 

It  tells  how  to  plan  and  plant 
from  a  20  ft.  plot  up. 

Gives  detailed  sketches  and  plant- 
ing plans,  telling  exactly  what 
and  how  to  plant.  Pictures  explain 
practically  every  problem. 

266  pages,  size  6x8  inches 

Price  $2.65 

Send  order  and  money  to 

The 
Wisconsin  Magazine 

MADISON 


Real  Estate 

C.  H.  SANDERSON  ^  COMPANY 

Fifth  Floor  Gay  Building       Badger  204 
MADISON 


GARDEN  OR  GOLF 

(Continued  from  page  S3) 

not  only  the  one  who  has  played  the 
game  but  his  family  as  well  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  fruits  of  victory.  In 
health,  in  recreation,  in  satisfying  the 
spirit  of  contest,  in  perZection  of  skill 
along  a  given  line,  in  time  for  introspec- 
tion, and  for  contemplation  on  the  mar- 
vels of  nature;  in  all  these  and  many 
other  ways  playing  the  garden  game  has 
compensated  the  player  over  and  over 
again,  and  while  he  would  not  claim  that 
it  is  the  only  real  game  he  will  insist  that 
for  the  benefits  derived  it  will  take  its 
place  very  near  the  head  of  the  list. 
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MODEL  FARM  AT 
PLATTEVILLE 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
laid,  to  the  construction  of  the  model 
dairy  barn  and  other  farm  buildings 
the  visitor  must  gather  that  not 
only  the  faculty  but  the  students  them- 
selves take  delight  in  their  work. 
Many  of  the  classes  are  composed  of 
young  women  in  greater  numbers  than 
young  men.  There  'is  a  great  demand 
for  successful  agricultural  teachers  in 
many  of  our  schools,  but  also  outside  of 
our  state,  and  girls  are  well  qualified  to 
teach  farm  practices.  Indeed  so  success- 
ful has  been  this  branch  of  the  Platteville 
.Vormal  since  its  establishment  that 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  an 
additional  forty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  school  so  that  the  department  may 
be  built  up  and  made  self  sustaining. 

The  aim  is  plain  to  all.  It  is  to  de- 
velop in  prospective  teachers  the  ability 
to  analyze  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
community,  to  discover  the  materials  that 
may  be  used  for  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  high  school  and  to  relate  the  class 
room  instruction  to  the  practical  projects 
of  the  farm  and  home,  in  such  manner 
that  the  student  upon  graduation  from 
the  school  may  be  ready  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  cluster  about  the 
successful  farmer  and  useful  citizen. 

The  success  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  our  schools  has  been 
proved  by  the  graduates  of  the  Platteville 
Normal,  most  of  whom  are  well  placed, 
at  good  compensation,  in  the  schools  of 
Wisconsin  and  other  states.  Others  who 
preferred  to  go  back  to  the  farm  are  to- 
day prospering  and  well  to  do.  The 
■school  keeps  in  touch  with  graduates 
after  th^ey  have  finished  the  prescribed 
course  and  their  names  can  be  obtained 
from  Director  Ullrich,  who  is  a  stickler 
for  success. 

It  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  undertaking 
which  seeks  to  promote  all  of  the  inter- 
ests which  encourage  the  establishment 
of  permanent  agriculture  in  Wisconsin. 
•  Through  it  students  (young  women  as 
I  well  as  young  men)  become  associated 
with  the  moral  and  social  forces  of  the 
country  and  labor  for  its  betterment. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  manual  labor,  bet- 
ter health  than  one  experiences  in  stereo- 
typed indoor  vocations  and  the  best  and 
most  effective  opportunities  for  training 
in  responsibility  and  in  the  reward  of 
success  that  comes  from  faithful  applica- 
tion and  attention  to  duty. 

Education  worth  while  is  the  great 
need  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  problem  which 
Wisconsin  is  solving  satisfactorily  and 
for  the  benefit  of  humankind,  for  other 
states  are  now  patterning  after  the 
splendid  system  built  up  here. 

W'e  have  set  a  good  example  for  edu- 
cators everywhere. 


Work  or  Play  In  a 
Pinkerton 

When  you're  going  to  be  out-of-doors  slip  on 
your  Pinkerton — and  laugh  at  the  chilly  spring 
wind.  You  get  a  snug,  stylish  fit — without 
cramping  your  muscles — a  weave  that  assures 
permanent  smartness.  Pure  warm  worsteds  in 
sporty  color  combinations — handsome  Scotch 
heathers — and  good-looking  solid  tones.  At 
all  good  stores  where  men's  wear  is  sold. 

JERSILD  KNITTING  CO..  Neenah.  WU. 
Remember  —  The  Pinkerton  is  a  Jersild  Garment 


JERSILD  SWEATERS 


The  Racine  College  School 

I  Combined  with  De  Koven  .\cademyi 

"THE  SCHOOL  FOR  MANLY  BOYS" 

— The  Late  Chief  Justice  XC'inslow 

Thoroughness,  personal  attention,  individual  in- 
struction, modified  military  training,  home-like  at- 
mosphere. 

Address:  The  Warden  of  Racine  College, 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


iTur   S^)i-ci;il    Hox   of 

BADGER  BRAND  STATIONERY 


$1 


200   Single  Hhieta  ur 

100  Double  Sheets 

100  Envelopes,  Post  paid 
Your  name  and  a(l(lres,s  on  each  sheet 
and  envelope  in  Gothic  type  on  good 
l)ond  paper. 

Badger     Stationery     Company 

Madison.    Wiscon.sin 


PIERCE    MATERNITY     HOSPITAL 
MADISON 

Caring  for  Mother  and  Baby- 
Graduate  Nurses — Special  care  on  cases  and 
feeding  baby. 

209    Wisconsin    Avenue 

l>/4  biks.  from  Capitol  Square.      Fairchlld  219 
$4.50  to  $7.00  a  day. 

Reservations   made    in    advance. 
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BANKERS 


DEEP 
FLAPPED 


ENVELOPES 


The  Western  States  Line  of  Deep  Flapped  Bankers  Envelopes 
is  worth  looking  into. 
They  Are  Especially  Good  as  Salesmen's  Order  Envelopes. 
Have  no  Equal  For  Safety 
Made  in  six  sizes  and  ten  different  papers.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed by  the  W  trade-mark  notched  under  the  sealing 
flap.     Write  today  ior  samples. 

WESTERN  STATES  ENVELOPE  CO. 

261-265  S.  Water  St.,    Phone  Hanover  1888    Milwaukee 


BERGSTROM    PAPER   COMPANY 

Neenah,  Wisconsin 
Manufacturers   of 

VALKYRIE 


Book 


Papers 


Odin   S.  &   S.   C. 
Thor  M.  F. 


Electric  Range  Installations 

are  even  more  satisfactory  when  running  hot  water 
is  available. 


A  Clark  Automatic 

Instantaneous 

Electric  Water 

Heater 

will  economically  furnish  this 
service. 

Our  range,  when  installed  in  con- 
nection with  our  water  heater 
will  fully  modernize  your  kitchen. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of  Elec 
trie  Heating  Apparatus. 

Stoughton  Mfg.  Corp. 

Stoughton,  Wisconsin 


WHERE   TAMARACKS 
GROW 

,    (Continued  from  page  30) 

in  vain.  On  we  went  with,  only  glances 
for  the  spiderwort,  with  her  shades  of 
blue.  For  the  wild  rose  with  her  pale 
pink  petals,  we  stooped  for  a  bit  of 
fragrance,  but  passed  by  great  bunches 
of  downy  phlox  with  a  promise  to  stop  on 
our  return  trip. 

With  a  shout  of  joy  for  the  others  to 
come,  I  knelt  on  the  moss  at  the  foot  of 
a  tamarack,  before  a  plant  of  the  small 
ladyslipper,  with  its  fragrant  flower  of 
bright  yellow.  After  marvelling  at  the 
beauty  of  this  little  sister  of  the  com- 
mon yellow  ladyslipper,  we  rushed  madly 
on  through  the  muck  and  swale,  with 
only  an  occasional  stop  to  listen  to  the 
birds  who  were  singing  all  around  us. 

A  swamp  sparrow  dodged  into  a  dog- 
wood thicket  and  at  our  approach  re- 
treated farther  in  where  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

A  great  crested  flycatcher,  the  wild 
Irishman  of  his  tribe,  patrolled  the 
swamp,  where  no  other  of  his  family 
dare  enter. 

The  nest  of  a  loggerhead  or  migrant 
shrike  was  found  in  a  bush  with  its  set 
of  brown-spotted  grayish-white  eggs. 

Ah!  Here  to  the  right  of  us  was  a 
plant  of  the  showy  ladyslipper,  with  two 
perfect  blossoms.  What  beauties!  Sure- 
ly this  trip  was  worth  while,  if  only 
to  see  these  flowers.  The  four  pure-white, 
broad-spreading,  flaring  sepals  and  petals, 
formed  a  fitting  background  to  the  white 
balloon-like  floral  pouch,  about  an  inch 
across,  and  softly  stained,  and  lined  with 
pink  and  rose-red. 

With  only  two  flowers  on  the  plant  we 
would  not  pick  them,  but  went  farther 
into  the  swamp,  which  we  found  more 
arduous  on  account  of  our  having  to 
avoid  the  poison  sumac  at  every  turn. 
The  swamp  was  full  of  it,  terrible  sen- 
tries standing  guard.  Why  were  they 
made  so  beautiful  when  they  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous?  Great  thrifty 
shrubs  were  everywhere,  some  of  them 
lowering  above  our  heads  and  all  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  feathery,  green  leaves. 

Carefully  picking  our  way  through  the 
sumac  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small 
round    clearing,    entirely    enclosed    with 
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the  dreaded  sumac.  To  one  side,  under 
the  tallest  of  the  sentinels,  was  a  clois- 
tered colony  of  the  swamp's  treasures. 
Thirty-six  perfect  blossoms  stool  there, 
on  their  stout  stems,  as  if  waiting  for 
us.  Nothing  could  surpass  them  in 
beauty.  For  a  time  we  were  speechless, 
then  broke  into  exclamations  over  their 
exquisite  loveliness.  What  delicate  blos- 
soms: Could  anything  be  more  pure, 
more  perfect? 

Why  is  it  that  here  in  this  remote 
swamp  so  much  beauty  is  hidden  from 
all  but  those  who  follow  the  trail  of  the 
out  of  the  way  places? 

With  a  last  long  look  at  this  pink  an-1 
white  picture  among  its  green,  we  left 
this  shrine  in  the  tamaracks,  but  will 
always  carry  the  image  in  our  minds. 
Even  now. 
I    can    hear    my    swamp    friends    calling. 

calling  me 
They    are    calling    from    each    fernbrake. 

flower  and  tree. 
They  are  calling  from  the  distance,  call- 
ing low 
Calling  me  once  more  to  where  the  tama- 
racks grow. 


WISCONSIN'S    GREAT 
COLLECTOR 

(Continued  from  page  3Z) 

preciaticn  of  the  place  of  the  frontier  in 
American  life  and  history,  he  was  the 
advance  guard  of  the  prophets  of  western 
democracy  and  western  energy  that  have 
male  our  nation  the  leader  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  Draper  became  connected 
with  t'-.e  State  Historical  Society  he  se- 
cured rooms  for  the  Society's  possessions 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  Baptist 
Church,  en  South  Carroll  street  where 
the  Telephone  Company  now  has  its  build- 
ing. There  any  day,  when  not  absent  on 
his  historical  trips.  Draper  might  have 
been  found  looking  over  catalogues,  or- 
dering bcoks,  classifying  maps,  attending 
to  the  numerous  duties  which  befall  any 
custodian  of  books.  Later  in  the  day 
or  in  the  evening  he  was  apt  to  be  at 
his  home  on  West  Washington  Avenue, 
where  he  had  had  a  brick  ofBce  built  in 
the  yard  to  house  his  ever-growing  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts.  "Put- 
tering around,  only  puttering,  "  he  would 
say  to  a  visitor,  who  sought  him  out. 
Then  as  he  unfolded  an  autograj^h  letter 
of  one  of  his  favorite  characters  his  eye 
would  brighten.  "Isn't  that  a  fine  Boone?" 
he  would  query  as  he  displayed  a  signed 
letter  of  the  old  pioneer.  Daniel  Boone. 
Or  perchance  he  would  give  the  visitor  a 
glimpse  of  his  famous  autograph  series 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  steel  en- 
graved portraits  of  these  fathers  of  our 
Republic.  "To  him  who  had  a  legitimate 
errand    thither,"     wrote     his     immediate 


successor  Superintendent  Thwaltes.  "the 
latch-string  of  the  fire-projf  library  and 
working  den — which  was  hidden  in  a 
dense  tangle  of  lilacs  and  crab  trees  in 
the  rear  of  the  biblioi)hile*s  residence — 
was  always  put. -and  the  literary  hermit 
was  found  to  be  a  most  amiable  gentle- 
man.  and  a  charming,  indeed  often  merry, 
conversationalist.  To  know  Dr.  Draper 
was  to  admire  him  as  a  man  of  gener- 
ous impulses,  who  wore  his  heart  upon 
his  s'.eeve,  was  the  soul  of  purity  and 
honor,  did  not  understand  what  dupli- 
city meant,  and  was  sympathetic  to  a 
fault." 

(Continued   on    page  .'i8) 


Classified  Advertising 


Real  Estate 

FOR  SALE  —  .Sf.MMKK  URSOKT  PROP- 
F:RTV,  100  fo<it  lake  frontage.  Oneida 
County.  Wisconsin ;  >4  mile  from  Trunk 
Highway  10;  2V>  miles  from  railroad;  hotel 
and  garage  accommodations  nearby.  Priced 
to  sell.  A.  R.  Miller,  811  Woodward  Ave., 
Beloit.   Wisconsin. 

Salesmen 

.\rTO  .SALESMAN  wanted  First  class  man 
to  sell  medium  priced  car.  Send  qualiflcii- 
tions.  experience,  and  give  references.  Ad- 
dre.'ss  Adv.  B.  The  Wisconsin  Magazine.  Mad- 
i.son,  Wisconsin. 

PART  TIME  .S.ALESMEN  wanted  to  act  as 
exclusive  agents  in  Wisconsin  towns.  Av- 
erage earnings  $1  an  hour.  For  full  infor- 
mation write  Adv.  X.  The  Wisconsin  Maga- 
zine, Madison.  Wisconsin. 


To  Our  Subscribers 


'T^HE   Wisconsin   Magazine  wants  to   know  how  many   subscribers 
-■-     would   like  to  preserve  their  copies  in  a  high   grade  magazine 
binder. 

TX  ORDER  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  binder  at  COST 
■"■  PRICE,  we  ask  you  to  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  which  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way,  but  merely  indicates  that  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  this  binder. 

\T^E  want  to  find  out  approximately  how  many  binders  will  be  used 
'  '      so  that  we  may  order  accordingly.     The  price  of  the  binder  will 
be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  quantity  we  use, — it  will  probably 
be  between  $1.75  and  $2.50. 

TF  YOU  will  send  us  the  coupon  we  will  mail  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
-■•  sible  a  picture  of  the  binder,  with  a  complete  description  and  the 
price — which  will  be  the  actual  cost  price — and  an  order  blank.  Then, 
if  you  decide  that  you  want  the  binder,  you  can  send  in  your  order. 


Please  mail  this  coupon  at  once, 
if  you  are  interested. 


This  Is  Not  An  Order 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Send   me   complete   information   about   your   magazine   binder,   with   a 
picture  and  description  of  it. 

This  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name : 

Street  

City 
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LEAN  SEED 

For  Bigger  Profits 

Improve  the  quality  and  selling  value  of  your  wheat* 
oats,  barley,  etc..  by  cleauing  and  grading  the  seed 
before  planting.  It  pays  BIG.  Removes  all  weed  seed* 
chaff,  shriveled  grains.     Use  the  reliable 

RACINE  FANNING  MILL 

Grades  seed  com  also.  A  perfect  working 
machiDe,  easy  to  run  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  us  for  Special 
Proposition.  Be  sure  to  send  for  our  Big 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  »  FIELD  MFG.  CO. 
Dept  J  Racine,  Wis. 


Nearly 
Half  a 
Century 
of  Success 


For  45  years  a 
leader.  Sold  all 
over  the  world. 
Get  the  catalog 
describing  Ware- 
bouse  Dustless  Mills 
Write  TODAY. 


HOTELS 

MARTIN  &  MEDFORD 

Milwaukee 

OVER  500  ROOMS 

With  New  .\ddition  Now  Completed 

Mt\33  0lii  (Englis;!)  ^oom 

AT  THE  MEDFORD 
SEATING  CAPACITY  250 


PHOTO 
CONTEST 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine  wants 
pictures  of  interest  to  Wisconsin 
people. 

Send  in  a  group  of  three  or  more 
pictures;  negatives  not  required. 

The  three  best  groups  will  be 
awarded  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  magazine.  Winners  who  are 
already  subscribers  have  the  op- 
tion of  sending  the  magazine  to  a 
friend  or  of  extending  their  own 
subscription  one  year. 

Pictures  cannot  be  returned. 

Names  of  the  winners  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine. 

The 

Wisconsin 

Magazine 

Madison 


(Continued  -from  page  Jtl') 
Of  himself  Draper  wrote,  "I  have  never 
clamored  for  larger  pay — contented  to 
live  in  an  economical  way,  if  I  coull  only 
be  useful  and  do  our  goodly  State  serv- 
ice. .  .  Whatever  tends  to  add  to  our 
Society's  usefulness,  gratifies  my  heart,' 
in  my  old  age.  to  an  extent  that  language 
Is  inadequate  to   express." 

Such  was  the  man  who  served  our 
"goodly  state"  and  left  it  a  legacy  for- 
ever associated  with  his  name.  In  his 
persistency  and  patience,  his  fidelity  to 
an  ideal,  his  unselfish  service,  he  set  an 
example  the  younger  generation  may  well 
follow.  For  all  that  he  did  and  was 
Wisconsin  owes  an  unceasing  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentle  scholar,  so  long 
dwelling  in  its  midst,  Lyman  Copeland 
Draper. 


Recent  Books 

We  are  giving  this  service  because  we 
believe  our  readers  are  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  book^ 
There  are  hundreds  of  good  books  be- 
ing published  these  days,  but  they  do 
not  always  get  read,  simply  bsc\us3 
people  do  not  know  about  them.  And 
yet,  this  is  the  only  means  of  keeping 
up  with  the  rapid  progress  of  human 
thought.  Again,  if  you  are  a  user  of 
the  public  libraries,  these  comments 
may  suggest  to  you  some  book  that  5'ou 
can  ask  for  when  you  go  to  the  library. 

What  is  Man,  by  J.  Arthur  Thcmscn 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York).  Yes 
"the  proper  studv  of  mankind  is  man", 
and  this  book  gives  an  excellent  out- 
line for  a  scientific  study  of  what  man 
is.  While  thoroughly  ac?ura  e  for  its 
scientific  statements,  it  is  wr.tten  in  a 
style  that  Everyman  maj'  read  without 
being  muddled. 

The  Mystery  of    Xornian's    Court,    by 

John  Chancellor  (Small,  Maynard  and 
Company,  New  York).  A  man,  one  of 
a  number  of  guests  at  a  house,  was 
found  murdered  by  a  knife  thrust,  in  a 
room,  locked,  bolted,  without  entrance, 
and  the  weapon  vanished!  At  least 
three  members  of  the  household  might 
have  done  the  deed — had  actually 
threatened  to  kill  I  Here  is  a  mystery 
story  that  intrigues  the  reader  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

Real  Estate,  In  All  It.s  Branches,   by 

Felix  Isman  (D.  Appleton  and  Company 
New  York).  Mr.  Isman  has  gained  an 
extensive  reputation  as  an  authority 
and  writer  on  the  subject  of  real  es;ate. 
Several  of  his  articles  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
The  book  should  be  of  interest  to  real 
estate  brokers,  as  well  as  to  all  people 
who  invest  in  real  estate,  either  as 
home-makers  or  as  capital  investors. 

The  Clockwork  Man.  by  E.  V.  Odle 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.).  You'll  laugh  at  this  story.  It  is 
brief  enough  to  be  read  in  one  sitting, 
which  is  very  much  in  its  favor,  and 
every  page  is  amusing,  at  the  same  time 
that  one  pities  the  poor  fellow  who  is  de- 
pendent on  an  intricate  machine  in  his 
brain  to  do  his  talking  and  to  move  his 
limbs.  Einstein's  theory  is  cleverly  in- 
troduced to  give  the  phenomenon  plausi- 
bility. 


Man  and  .Mystery  in  Asia,  by  Ferdi- 
nand Ossendowski' (E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company).  This  narrative  of  travel 
in  Asia  will  keep  you  up  way  beyond 
your  usual  hour  of  retirement.  It 
grips  you  by  its  narrative  power,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  you  an  unusual 
insight  into  the  curious  life  of  Asia. 
Mr.  Ossendowski  is  no  ordinary  travel- 
ler. Adventure  follows  him  wherever 
he  goes,  and  he  usually  goes  where  ad- 
venture i&  to  be  found. 

One  of  Ours,  by  Willa  Cather  (Al- 
fred A.  Knopf).  Pronounced  one  of 
the  best  novels  of  1923,  it  is,  if  not 
the  great  American  novel  one  of  the 
most  powerful.  While  not  neglecting 
to  introduce  charac:;ers  of  outstanding 
interest,  it  is  an  interpretation  of  Mid- 
dle Western  life  that  contains  a  lot  of 
truth. 

With  the  Movie  Makers,  by  John 
Amid  (Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
Mass).  As  you  sit  watching  your  fa- 
vorite movie  actor  going  through  his 
stunts  do  you  ever  wonder  how  it  is  all 
done?  No  doubt  you  have.  And  here  is 
the  book  that  will  tell  you  the  little  secret 
of  filmdom,  with  interesting  sidelights  on 
the  studios  and  the  actorsj 

The  Complete  Poems  of  Rcbert  Ix)uis 
Stevenson  (Charles  SeribuEr's  ?ons. 
New  York).  Over  two  hundred  hitherto  un- 
published poems  of  the  beloved  uoet.'and 
all  the  old  favorites — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Ballads,  Songs  of  Travel.  Re- 
quiem, etc.  etc.  Your  library  is  simply 
incomplete  without  this  volume,  and  if 
you  are  a  lover  of  Stevenson's  poems, 
you  will  hasten  to  secure  this  complete 
collection. 

Chilfl  L;»hrr  and  the  Constitution,  bv 
Raymond  G.  Fuller  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York).  This  is  a  timely 
treatment  of  an  important  subject.  There 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  added  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  an  amend- 
ment protecting  the  rights  of  boys  and 
girls  to  grow  up  free  from  the  abuses 
of  the  labor  market.  Large  employers 
all  over  the  country,  and  social-minded 
employers  everywhere,  are  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  parasitical,  sweat-shop 
employer  who  still  insists  upon  the  un- 
restricted privilege  of  the  child  to  con- 
tract for  his  labor.  This  volume  is  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  case,  with 
undisputed  evidence  to  back  it   up. 

The  Owls'  House,  by  Crosbfe  Garstin 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New 
York).  A  novel  that  holds  the  attention 
because  it  is  drawn  with  strong,  bold 
strokes,  and  the  characters  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  mind  because  they  are 
individuals,  and  not  types.  It  has  a  17th 
century  setting,  which  adds  to  the  ro- 
mance. 

Stories  of  the  Vikings,  by  Maurice 
Dunlap  (Bobbs  Merrill  Company.  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana).  Written  mostly  for 
those  young  in  years,  but  also  for  those 
who  have  retained  their  youthful  inter- 
ests, these  hero  tales  contain  the  essence 
of  the  strength  and  glory  that  once  was 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Not  that 
these  nations  have  degenerated,  for  they 
are  still  vigorous  and  resourceful,  but 
the  day  has  passed  when  the  rugged  war- 
riors of  the  North  ravaged  all  the  known 
countries  of  the  world,  conquered  Eng- 
land, sacked  Rome,  fought  among  them- 
selves, and  worshipped  their  equally  pic- 
turesque and  strenuous  gods.  Here  the 
spirit  of  the  Viking  is  recreated  in  seven- 
teen tales  of  history,  romance,  legend, 
and  bold  adventure. 


Burgess   Batteries   and   Flashlights 


^^The  Standard  of  Quality  ^ 


There  is  a  Made-in-Wisconsin 


BURGESS  BATTERY 


For  Every  Dry  Battery  Use- 
Flashlight,  Radio,  Ignition,  Telephone 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

MADISON 
Chicago         New  York         Boston         Kansas  City        St.  Paul 

IN    CANADA 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man. 
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Th^^IRRO  Colonial  T-a  Kettle 
and  Tea-Ball  Tea  Pot 


For  the  All- Aluminum  Kitchen 

Consider  how  satisfactory  good  aluminum  ware  is  for  all  cooking  and 
how  little  it  costs  by  the  year. 

Then  consider  the  extra  durability  which  MIRRO  utensils  derive  from 
the  hard,  thick  metal  of  which  they  are  made.  And  consider  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  MIRRO  line  with  its  610  articles  providing  the  right 
utensil  for  every  purpose. 

Don't  you  think  that  an  all-aluminum  kitchen  would  be  ideal  for  you — 
especially  if  it  were  an  All-MIRRO  kitchen? 

ALUMINUM    GOODS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  V.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 

(miRRO 

The  Finest  Aluminum 


